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THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 
By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 
IN E1iGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

A Loss of Temper. 


“Battalion, right forward, fours right, march! 
Guide left!” 

The command was sharp, distinct, soldierly. 
The first set of fours moved straight to the front | 
with unhesitating firmness and uniformity of | 
step; the orderly sergeant took his place to the | 
left of the set with ease and rapidity. The re- 
mainder of the battalion broke into fours, wheeling 
to the right with promptness and precision, and in 
the next moment the entire column was on the 
march. 

The Riverpark Academy corps of cadets were 
the best-drilled troops outside of West Point. The 
uniform was dark blue, the belts, gloves and 
shoulder-belts were white, and the breastplates 
were of polished brass. The barrels of the cadets’ 
muskets glittered in the April sunlight, as they 
marched and countermarched, wheeled to the 
right and left, marked time and halted. 

There was a short interval of rest. The boys in 
the ranks talked freely, laughed, shouted at one 
another, leaning out from the line to do so, mak- 
ing strenuous efforts, nevertheless, to keep one 
foot in place, according to the rule. 

Major Drumlist, the drill-master, wiped the 
perspiration from his face, exchanged a few words 
with the members of his staff, and then called the 
troops to attention. 

He divided the battalion into four platoons, and 
placed each platoon in charge of an officer, with 
directions to instruct the men more thoroughly in 
the art of wheeling. Upton’s infantry tactics, 
which had recently been adopted in the United 
States Army, had but lately come into use at 
Riverpark, and as the excellence of the new sys- 
tem depended largely on the perfection attained in 
the wheelings, it seemed necessary to give much 
time and attention to that particular branch. 

The third platoon, in the absence of Lieutenant 
Smeath, of Company B, was placed in charge of 
Adjutant Brightly, who marched his men to the 
southerly part of the parade-ground, and began a 
systematic drill as directed. The adjutant was a 
lad of sixteen years. He was well proportioned, 
stood erect, and looked the typical soldier through- 
out. He was well versed in the tactics and an 
excellent drill-master, but it was apparent that 
to-day he had little heart in his task. The men in 
the ranks noticed his indifference, and took advan- 
tage of it. The major came down to them in his 
round of inspection. 

“Lieutenant Brightly,’’ he said, ‘‘you are too 
easy with your men to-day. Give your commands 
as though you meant they should be obeyed, and 
see that strict discipline is maintained in the 
ranks.” 

This admonition roused the lad’s spirit, not so 
much a spirit of emulation as of impatience at 
reproof. As the major passed on to the next 
platoon, Brightly became more strict; but his 
severity was now apparently without effect. The 
loose discipline of the first ten minutes had so 
demoralized the men that they were awkward and 
slow, and it seemed impossible to keep them in 
good alignment while they were in motion. 








the pivot watching the alignment, was exasperated | room-mate. He and Brightly had roomed to- 


beyond endurance. He passed swiftly down the | gether for nearly two years, and, aside from little 
| front, and struck the flat of his sword against | wordy encounters carried on in jest rather than in 
Harple 


Belcher’s breastplate with force enough to make | earnest, they had never had a quarrel. 
it clatter. | was captain of Company B. He was a good 

“Keep back!” he shouted; ‘‘keep back! An| soldier, a good student, a good fellow, and as 
idiot would know enough to keep the line!”’ | fond of Brightly as if they had been brothers. 

The platoon was no sooner halted than Belcher | “Come on, Bright!’ he exclaimed, as he en- 
stepped one pace to the front, and brought his! tered. ‘Roberts and I are going to get a permit 
hand up against his musket at the shoulder with | for a walk, and we’re going down to the pine 
a force that made it rattle, thus signifying his de- | grove. Come along with us; it’s a charming day, 
sire to speak. | and we’ll have a good time.” 


“Step back into the ranks, sir!’’ ordered “Oh, I don’t care about going out this after- 
Brightly. ‘Take your place, I say!’’ as the lad | noon, Charley; I’m too indolent. Besides, I have 























“KEEP BACK,” HE SHOUTED! 


| hesitated. ‘I’ll do what talking’s to be done, and | some letters to write,’’ and Brightly threw his arms 
| you’ll obey orders !’’ up and locked his fingers behind his head with a 
| Belcher stepped back, muttering angrily, his | yawn. 


Now the centre would bow out and then in;|face pale with passion and his eyes flashing 
now the pivot would turn too rapidly, or the flank | fiercely. 
break away and come crowding up with broken| Up by the color staff the bugle sounded the re- 
step. Nothing went well. The adjutant became jcall. The officers marched their platoons to 
heated, annoyed, impatient, and finally quite lost |common ground, wheeled them into line, and 
his temper. reported to the major. The battalion was then 

There was one man near the centre of the line | broken into companies, and these were marched 
Who particularly vexed him. He was constantly | to company grounds and dismissed by the first 


“J’ll tell you what it is,’ responded Harple, 
earnestly, ‘‘you’ll get indolent and careless and 
everything else if you keep on in this way. You 
haven’t been out of the grounds for a week; you 
haven’t studied a lesson with vim for a fortnight; 
you haven’t cared for three months whether school 
kept or not. I tell you, Bright, you’ve got to 
brace up. If you keep this thing going much 


either too far to the front or to the rear, or break- 
ing touch toward the guiding flank. Brightly had 
spoken severely to him several times. At last he 
said : 

“Belcher, if you don’t do better, I shall send 
you to the awkward squad. You are a disgrace 
to your company.” 

The boy looked out angrily from the ranks, and 
made as if to reply. 

“Stop!” exclaimed the officer. “Not a word! 
There’s no possible excuse for you. You have 
eyes; you can see. You have arms; you can 
keep touch. Now pay attention to your duties.” 

Again the platoon was wheeled, and again 


sergeants. 

Lieutenant Brightly crossed the parade-ground 
leisurely, entered the academy building, mounted | The speaker paused for an appropriate word; 
three flights of stairs, and passed to his room in| then snapping his thumb and forefinger high in 
the southwest angle. He threw his cap, gloves | the air in such a way as to indicate something 
and sword on the bed, drew a chair to the win-| being sent whirling into space, he continued, 
dow, seated himself and looked listlessly out. | “eliminated. Now you know what that means.” 

The beautiful landscape, with the Hudson River| Brightly looked up, evidently annoyed. 
in the distance, had little attraction for him. In-| ‘I haven’t asked you for any advice, have I, 
deed, nothing interested him that he could see | Charley ?”’ he said. 
either on land or water. It was evident that his | 


longer, you’ll wake up some day and find your- 
self —”’ 





tent and discouragement on his face showed that | officer’s sash across the foot of his bed, and seat- 





Belcher pushed out ahead of the line, and broke | 
it hopelessly in the centre. Brightly, who was at | 


his thoughts were not pleasant ones. | ing himself astride of the only other chair in the 
There was a quick step in the hall, and presently | room. “I’ve had this thing on my mind for some 
Harple came into the room. Harple was Brightly’s | time,’’ he continued, “and to-day, when I saw 


“No, but I propose to give you some, all the | 
mind was preoccupied, and the look of discon- | same,” responded Harple, throwing his red silk | 





| you make such a fool of yourself with Belcher— 
pardon the expression—I concluded to let out on 
you. 

“T can’t conceive what you’re thinking of, 
Bright! For a year and a half you were the A 
No. 1 fellow in this school, but for four months, 
| Without any reasonable cause, you’ve stood still in 
your tracks. You’ve kept up with your classes 
because you couldn’t help it, but you’ve sat and 
moped and growled till you’re fossilized and 
| moulded, and the moss is growing on you. 
| To-day you woke up long enough to get into 
an undignified squabble with a private in the 
| ranks, and now you’re going to drop off to sleep 
again. Brace up, Bright! For goodness’ sake, 
brace up, and don’t let yourself go to the dogs 
this way!” 

Brightly looked a little surprised at first, then 
slightly indignant, and then, with a forced air of 
weariness, he replied : 

“Don't worry about me, Charley. I feel fully 
competent to take care of myself.’ After a 
moment’s pause, he continued with more vigor : 
‘But I will be obeyed in the ranks. Belcher was 
obstinate and ugly. I lost all patience with him, 
and I went farther than I ought; I admit that, 
but the circumstances were a sufficient excuse.”’ 

“No, they were not. They were aggravating. 
So much the more reason why you should hold 
your temper. You remember Colonel Silsbee 
warned us, when we were commissioned, to exer- 
cise patience as well as firmness, and to —’’ 

“Oh, don’t quote Colonel Silsbee tome! If he 
doesn’t want me to reprove his blockheads, he’s 
not obliged to keep me in commission. He might 
as well have left me in the ranks in the first place, 
so far as that is concerned.”’ 

Harple drew his chair a trifle nearer. 

“Bright, look here! I know what the trouble 
is; it’s all about that matter of the appointments. 
You ought to nave been captain of Company A; 
I admit that freely; you deserved it on every 
account; but what’s the use in giving up to dis- 
appointment? You have a good thing as it is. 
There isn’t a more showy, responsible, soldierly 
position in the battalion than that of adjutant. 
And then there are only two of us who out-rank 
you, Brede and I. And as for me, you know I'd 
lay down my sword and shoulder-straps and go 
back into the ranks to-morrow if it could help 
you, or bring you to yourself again.” 

“Oh yes, I know that. I don't care so much 
about your ranking me, Charley ; that’s all right. 
You're fitted to fill any position you get, and you 
deserve the best. It simply occurs to me that 
after a fellow has been here two years, and has 
stood at the head of the school in study marks 
and has behaved himself reasonably well, he 
shouldn’t be insulted by having such an egotistical 
fool as Brede is placed over him in rank.”’ 

‘‘Well, Brede can’t really help being stuck up 
and silly; it’s in him. But he makes a good 
officer in many respects; he doesn’t get easily 
embarrassed, has plenty of self-esteem —”’ 

“Oh yes, lots of it; struts around in his shoulder- 
straps as though he owned the school; is con- 
stantly showing his infinite superiority over every- 
body in general and me in particular. It’s a good 
thing I’m on the staff and not under his immediate 
command. I wouldn’t stand his insolence for 

jan hour. I detest the fellow, absolutely detest 
him!’ 

‘Well, I'll admit that he’s not a lovable char- 
acter, but Colonel Silsbee had some good reason 
for making him the ranking cadet officer you may 
be sure, and it’s our duty as soldiers to accept the 
situation and make the best of it.” 

“Good reason, did you say? Good reason! 
Harple, I’ll tell you why Brede is captain and I’m 
only lieutenant; it’s because his father is a gen- 
eral in the army and worth a hundred thousand 
dollars and my mother has to stint herself in 
order to pay for my schooling. Now, that’s what 
hurts me; it’s the rank injustice of it!” 

Brightly had risen to his feet and was pacing 
the floor savagely. 

“Bright !’’ exclaimed his friend; ‘Bright, don’t 
say that! You do wrong to believe it; you can’t 
believe it. I tell you if it isn’t all a mistake 
| there’s some good reason for it, and one that does 
| no discredit to you or to Colonel Silsbee either. 
Why can’t you let it rest at that, Bright, and brace 
up. Get back to where you were three months 
ago, and stay there, and don’t give Brede and his 
set the chance to see you go to pieces. 

‘And there’s another thing, too,’’ continued 
Harple, as Brightly seated himself again in the 
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chair by the window. ‘I’m afraid there’s going 
to be trouble here before the term is over. There’s 
a kind of uneasiness among the boys; they've 
been up to a good deal of mischief lately, and the 
colonel’s drawing the lines pretty tight and they’re 
chafing under ‘em. It gets that way every year; 
it seems to come in with the spring air, but I’ve 
never seen it so bad before as it is now. It 
wouldn't take much to start a first-class insurrec- 
tion. If such a storm comes, Bright, I don’t want 
you to get swept away in it. I’d be awfully sorry 
to see you lose your head entirely.” 

Brightly appreciated his friend’s unselfish anx- 
iety and earnestness on his account, but he was 
not deeply impressed with Harple’s argument. 
There was a tender pitch to his voice, though, as he 
laughed a little, said he guessed there was no 
danger, and continued, more earnestly : “But I’m 
much obliged to you, Charley; you mean well by 
me and you're a good fellow. I'll try not to dis- 
grace you anyway.” 

“All right! I must go now; Roberts’ll wonder 
what’s become of me. Say, Bright,” turning 
back into the room, “look out for Belcher! He’s 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
you. Keep your temper; don’t let him draw you 
into a quarrel; he’s a bad lot. That’s all to-day. 
No charge. Good-by.” 

““Good-by.”* 

At six o’clock, when the signal for retreat was 
sounded, a steady storm had set in, and the line 
was formed in the drill-hall. Brightly came down 
while the roll was being called, and, in the absence 
of the major, received the salutes and reports of 
the inferior staff officers. It grew to be so dark in 
the hall that the wall lamps were lighted. 

After retreat the boys usually remained down- 
stairs until the supper bell was rung, and to-night, 
on account of the storm, nearly every one was in 
the drill-hall. Some were gathered in groups, 
some promenaded up and down the hall, some 
ran about playing jokes on their companions. 


Brede knew it, as it onpuel him. He one 
every means in his power to hurt Brightly without 
incurring the risk of a personal encounter. His 
triumph when he obtained the ranking cadet office 
was great but short-lived. Brightly ignored him 
and snubbed him more after that than he ever 
| had before, and this engendered hate in his heart. 

He longed to see this fellow humbled, subdued, 
punished, degraded. This was why he was urging 
Belcher on. He knew that Belcher would prob- 
ably get worsted in an encounter; he did not care 
for that if only Brightly were disgraced. 

Belcher stepped before the adjutant in a threaten- 
ing attitude, with his hands clinched at his side. 

“T want to know,” he said, ‘“‘what right you 
had to insult me in the ranks to-day, and to strike 
me with your sword ?”’ 

Brightly folded his arms, and looked coolly at 
his antagonist. 

«IT do not,’’ he replied, ‘‘explain my conduct as 
an officer to a private in the ranks.” 

‘‘Your conduct as a bully !’’ exclaimed Belcher. 
‘‘An officer who is a gentleman wouldn’t be guilty 
of doing what you did to-day. You were given 
the office of adjutant because it was a place where 
you could do the least mischief, and you wouldn’t 
have got that if your mother hadn’t come here 
and begged it for you. You got it out of pity.” 

Brightly’s eyes began to flash, but his arms 
still remained folded. 

‘‘That’s a lie,’’ he said, deliberately. 

Already a crowd had gathered around the two 
boys. Some had heard Belcher’s loud words, 
others had scented the trouble from afar. They 
swarmed to the scene of conflict, as boys always 
do, like honey-bees to a field of clover. 

They were pressing in wildly toward the two 
disputants. They had expected a quarrel between 
them and now it was on. They were bound to see 
and hear the whole of it. 

Belcher had worked himself into a white heat. 
“Officer !’’ he exclaimed, sarcastically ; ‘officer! 








Among these last was a boy of twelve or four- | You’re nothing but a cowardly bully!’ 


teen whom capricious nature had rendered so 


extravagantly obese that he resembled a great, 


Brightly’s arms were loosed and dropped to his 
side. His face grew pale. His fingers twitched 


overgrown baby. He had a round, good-natured | convulsively, the veins on his forehead stood out 
face, a complexion as fair and rosy as a girl’s, | dark and prominent. ‘One more word,”’ he said, 
and a voice that would have done credit to a miss | slowly, ‘‘and I'll strike you.” 


of fifteen. When he walked or ran, the flesh on 
his body shook and tumbled about like jelly. 


‘‘A hundred wordsif you like,”’ replied Belcher, 
passionately, ‘and strike if you dare! I repeat 


Those upon whom his pranks were being played | it that you're a cowardly bully and a disgrace 
turned on him at last, a dozen of them, and | to —” 


backing him up against the wall, amused them- 
selves by running full tilt against him and rebound- 
ing from his elastic body. 

Finally they dragged him to a corner of the 
drill-hall where a large box stood on end, and, 
hoisting him to the top of it with much rough- 
ness, they bent before him in mock reverence, 
hailing him as ‘‘His Fatness the King of Hog- 
land.”” He beamed down upon them good- 
naturedly for a moment and then replied, in his 
peculiar, falsetto voice : 

“IT thank you kindly, my dear little pigs. You 
shall have an extra allowance of pig-feed to-night 
to pay you for these marks of high esteem.” 

The next moment his round face took on a look 
of feigned horror, he rolled awkwardly down 
from his perch and fled, with ludicrous haste, 
across the hall, followed by an increased crowd of 
tormentors. 

Brightly stood in a corner watching the rude 
play and laughing listlessly. Captain Brede and 
Cadet Belcher were walking up and down the 
south side of the drill-hall conversing together in 
low tones. 

“I wouldn't stand it,’’ said Brede, looking 
furtively at Brightly as they passed. ‘I’d let him 
know he couldn’t insult me if I was in the ranks. 
And he struck you with his sword; why, I heard 
the blow myself. It’s an outrage, it’s a brutal 
outrage. He wouldn’t use a man that way the 
second time that belongs to my company, I can tell 
you; but Harple, your captain, why Harple’d lie 
down and roll over to let Brightly stamp on him. 
No, sir! You'll never get any satisfaction unless 
you take it yourself.” 

Belcher looked across to where Brightly was 
still standing, as if measuring with his eye the 
muscular strength of the young adjutant. 

“I’ve a mind to tackle him now,” he said. “I 
can tell him what I think of him, anyway.” 

“I would; I’d doit. Andif he gives you any 
of his impudence slap his face for him. You’ve 
got a right to; he’s no better than you are, out of 
ranks. He deserves a good thrashing, anyway, 
and I’d like to see him get it.” 

They were crossing the hall now, toward 
Brightly. Belcher was working himself into an 
appropriate frame of mind for the attack on his 
intended victim. 

“Give it to him, Belch!” urged Brede again, in 
a whisper; ‘give it to him! I'll stand by you. 
I'll see you through it.” 

Thus encouraged, Belcher loosed his hold on the 
captain’s arm and walked directly up to Brightly, 
while Brede, standing at a little distance from 
them, looked on with a cruel light in his gray eyes 
and a cruel smile on his thin lips. 

He did not care so much that Belcher should be 
protected as he did that Brightly should be pun- 
ished. He was shrewd and unscrupulous, he was 
proud and boastful. By his craft he had gained 
standing in his studies, by his self-laudation he 
had gained a following in the school. 

But Brightly had seen through him, had meas- 
ured him, had disliked him from the start. 





He had not time to finish the sentence. Brightly’s 


hand came up like a flash, but his stroke was 
parried and returned; blows fell from each in 
quick succession, then the combatants clinched 
and the next moment they were struggling in each 
other’s arms with the fury of wild beasts. 


HomMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
———~or—___—_—__ 


IN THE FOREST. 


The great trees extend 
Their broad palms down to greet me as i friend 
Most loving, and where’er I turn I he 
As "twere the quest, “Interpret us! lend, len 
Your written tongue!” in soul-speech, yet - clear 
As though an angel’s trump had pealed it on the air. 


—Sylvester B. Beckett. 
—_ ++ 
For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER’S PUBLISHER. 


It was one hot July morning that Billy Babbitt, 
aged ten years, drove up to the village store, Which 
was also the post-office, and, throwing the reins care- 
lessly across old Whitey’s back, jumped out over the 
wheel in his headlong, boyish fashion. On the steps 
he halted, took off his straw hat, and from under- 
neath the side lining extracted the list of errands 
furnished him by his careful mother before he left 
home. 

He went in and bought the sugar and tea, the yarn 
and pins; then he walked up to the little window and 
called for the family mail. The postmaster handed 
him, beside the weekly newspaper, a large yellow 
envelope, which Billy received with evident reluc- 
tance, and as he turned it over and examined the 
address, his happy young face fell and settled into a 
very sad expression. 

The packet was directed in a plain hand to “ Miss 
Marian Bates, Hampton Corner, N. H.,’” and Miss 
Bates was the village school-teacher; that is to say, 
she had been, but at present she was at Billy’s house, 
slowly recovering from a severe illness, and was 
being nursed back to health by Billy’s mother. Now, 
Miss Bates, or “the little teacher,” as every one 
called her, because she was so very small and child- 
ish-looking, had boarded with Mrs. Babbitt during 
the whole period of her teaching at Hampton Corner, 
and Billy was very much attached to her. He and 
she were not only the best of friends, but com- 
panions. The fact was, Miss Bates understood boys, 
and entered very closely into Billy’s somewhat barren 
and circumscribed life. They shared each other’s 
griefs and pleasures, and discussed freely their pros- 
pects and aspirations. 

Now Miss Bates was a writer of stories, and she 
entertained the hope of one day being a real, suc- 
cessful author. I said she wrote stories; alas, she 
had never had one published, but as Billy expressed 
it, she was “so chucking full of stories that she 
couldn’t help writing ’em, more than she could help 
breathing.” 

Of course Billy had unbounded admiration for her 
genius, and undoubting faith in her ultimate success. 
If the publishers had only been as easily pleased! 
But she had made up her mind from the start to 
have a great deal of patience and courage. She 
realized that she was young, and she could afford to 
work and wait. 

Also, though she could not have put it into words, 
she had a feeling that she must take time to develop, 
to evolve, as it were, the author out of the chrysalis 
state of the beginner. 
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So when Billy brought back the wltnns envelopes 
containing the manuscript that was “not available,” 
she would only blush a little, and laugh and say, 
“Never mind, Billy boy, better luck next time!”— 
when she was well; but now she was sick, it was | 
different. Indeed, she seemed to be growing mor- | 
bidly sensitive in the matter, and Billy noticed that 
each time a story was returned she felt it more and 
more. 

She no longer wrote new stories, she was not 
strong enough, but as Mrs. Babbitt remarked to 
Billy she ‘seemed possessed to keep one of her old 
ones careering ’round the country the heft o’ the 
time! And it’s my opinion,” she added, “that the 
little teacher will never get well in this world, till 
she gives up writin’ stories, or somebody buys ’em!” 

Billy thought so, too. 

**When she was well she didn’t mind,” he said. “If 
somebody would only buy one just now! I wish I 
was a millionnaire, and I’d send a lot of money to the 
publisher and tell him to buy every single one of 
*em, and pay her a hundred dollars apiece!” 

“JT don’t know but we might write and tell ’em 
how weak and low she is,” his mother had answered, 
meditatively. “I s’pose they can’t use everything 
that’s sent—there aint room—but they must print 
somebody’s stories, and if they knew jest how she is 
sitiwated— They’re real good stories.” 

“TI should say so! Why, they’re just splendid, 
Mother Babbitt!” said Billy, emphatically. 

“Yes, I guess they be,” continued Mrs. Babbitt, 
‘and all writ out in such a noble, plain hand, and 
spelled and punctuated as correck as any readin’ I 
*bout ever see!” 

But to return to that July morning when Billy 
stood in the store, frowning down at the big yellow 
envelope that looked so ominously familiar. He 
knew just what was in it, for had he not with his 
own hand deposited one like it in the post-office, 
not more than two weeks ago? It was directed to 
Hapgood & Co., Publishers, New York City, and 
contained the beatiful story of “‘Robert’s Tempta- 
tion. By Marian Bates.” And here it was back 
again so soon! 

Oh, he felt as if he would like to burn it up, and 
thus dispose of it for good and all; but then there 
were plenty more where that came from! 

He drove thoughtfully home, and, on his arrival, 
carried the groceries, the yarn and the newspaper in 
to his mother, and hastily put out old Whitey, then 
he ran up the backstairs to his own room, bolted the 
door, and sat down to think, his brain already throb- 
bing with a half-formed plan that he meant to carry 
out somehow, he didn’t yet know how. 

He took the offending envelope out of his pocket, 
and looked at it savagely, and came to one decision; 
he would not give it to Miss Bates—at least not now. 
Then, recalling his mother’s words, “She’ll never 
get well till she gives up writing stories, or till some- 
body prints them,” a sudden inspiration seized him. 

“T’ll be little teacher’s publisher, myself! I’ll buy 
‘Robert’s Temptation,’ and I’ll pay for it, too!’ 
He jumped up and capered round the room in great 
excitement. 

“Billy Babbitt, Publisher! How is that? Billy 
Babbitt, Publisher!” he chuckled. “Who knows 
but I may be a truly publisher when I’m a man, then 
I'll buy all her stories !’’ 

He darted to the mantle-piece and took down a 
ponderous toy savings-bank, opened it with his jack- 
knife, and emptied the contents out on the table. 
Quite a little pile of money it made; the savings of 
Billy’s lifetime. 

There was the silver dollar with the hole in it, 
that, as a very small boy, he had worn home from 
school so many times that at last it fell to him by 
right; there was the bright five-dollar gold piece, 
his chief treasure, won, later on, for best speaking 
at the exhibition, and there were all the odds and 
ends of earnings, beside. 

So much for occasional days’ work at dropping 
corn or picking apples for the neighbors; the price 
of a new pair of skates that had been given him, but 
which, at his frugal mother’s suggestion, he had 
added to this store, only after a hard struggle—a 
precious hoard, indeed, it was, and it told a pathetic 
story, representing as it did, more of real effort and 
self-sacrifice, than many a man’s millions. 

He had counted it over with the little teacher 
often and often, and they had speculated as to what 
it would do for him, when it should have grown a 
few years bigger. Their last grand decision had 
been to make it a “nest egg” for his college ex- 
penses! But Billy forgot everything now in his 
excitement. 

“T would willingly give her all of it, every cent!” 
he exclaimed, “if it would only make her well and 
happy again!” But then he reflected it would never 
do to give her so much. As her publisher, he could 
only pay her a fair price for her story. Besides, he 
might have to buy another, if she didn’t get well 
at once. 

The first question was, as to the amount he should 
pay her. He remembered asking her once, how 
much she expected for a story she was sending away, 
and she had replied, “Oh, five dollars, perhaps, but 
one of these days a great deal more, Billy boy.” 

He would give her the five-dollar gold piece. Yes! 
It was not half what “Robert’s Temptation’? was 
worth, nor a quarter part, but as she was not expect- 
ing a great sum, perhaps it would be best. Well, 
what next? It was a little perplexing, to be sure, 
for a ten-year-old boy to assume the duties of a 
publisher all of a sudden, but one thing was plain to 
Billy; the money must be conveyed to the little 
teacher in a letter, and in a “truly” publisher’s 
name. 

Fortunately, Miss Bates had some time ago left an 
old letter from Hapgood & Co. in Billy’s room, and, 
what he considered still more fortunate, the envelope 
having been carelessly sealed, had been opened with- 
out tearing, so that Billy could use it now, and he 
felt vaguely pleased that there would be no deception 
about the envelope, at least; that certainly came 
from a “truly” publisher. 

The letter itself, which he must write, was easily 
managed. It couldn’t be half so bad as writing to his 
grandmother when his mother had made him “think 
up” enough to cover a whole page or more. Besides, 
was there not the “truly” publisher’s letter to go by? 

But poor Billy found it not so easy a task, after 
all. He began with simply twisting and chewing 











his tongue and wagging his head, after the manner 
of ten-year-old boys, ordinarily, but before he ended 
he felt obliged to throw off his jacket, roll up his 


| shirt-sleeves and kick his shoes across the room, in 


order to produce anything like satisfactory results. 
Here is the letter: 


Mie yin 7 G4 LY¥.ST8Se 


jie fame G Rota Pr Lea Ta then unk 


~% + Treg anata spot 
one ieee. 


He saw a character below the signature in his 
model that he could not make out; it was in reality 
“Per C.”, but to Billy’s unpractised eyes it looked 
like a simple, ornamental flourish for winding up. 
He imitated it as we see in his copy. 

He read the letter over several times critically. 
He was sorry he couldn’t have written the capitals 
instead of printing them, but on the whole he con- 
sidered it a pretty good job, and he looked forward 
to a time when he could tell Miss Bates and his 
mother that he did it, and did it all himself alone. 

He sat some time holding the letter in his hand 
before he could muster courage to carry it in to the 
little teacher, but finally, with a desperate effort, he 
made a headlong rush for her door, burst in and 
threw the letter in her lap, barely able to gasp out: 

“Here’s a letter for you—been to the post-office, 
you know!” then he fied, and because he didn’t 
know what else to do, he hid behind a big trunk that 
happened to be standing in the hall near her door. 
In a minute or two he thought he heard somebody 
call: ‘Billy! Billy boy!” He popped up his head 
and listened. Yes, the little teacher was calling 
him. 

“My!” said Billy, “how did she know I was here?” 
He scrambled up and ran in. He found her sitting 
in her rocking-chair, where she was before, but she 
looked very queer. He had never seen anybody look 
just so, or act so, in his life. 

She was smiling—no, laughing now, and crying, 
and trying to say something which he couldn’t 
understand, all at the same time, and when he ran 
up to her, she caught him close, and hugged and 
kissed him and put her head on his shoulder and 
shook and shook “awful.” 

Was she laughing? No, she was crying, for when 
she looked up Billy saw tears in her pretty eyes and 
on her cheeks—and yet, she was smiling—she looked 
so happy—she must have been laughing after all. 

Billy took heart. 

“You’ve had good news, I guess,’ he ventured, 
sheepishly, upon which the little teacher looked 
queerer than ever and hugged and kissed him more, 
and laughed out loud. Then she held up the gold 
piece and the letter. 

“See! From my publisher for my story!” she 
said. 

Billy took the money in his palm, and his eye 
twinkled. 

“Oh—oh! Is that all?” he said. “I hope that 
publisher is stingy enough, anyway! ‘Robert’s 
Temptation’ was worth a good deal more.”’ 

“So he remarked in his letter,’ observed the little 
teacher, demurely. 

“Oh!” repeated Billy again. “P’raps he’s saving 
his money to buy some more; but five dollars seems 
kinder stingy for such a nice story, don’t it?” 

“I think it is generous, munificent, Billy boy! 
and nothing ever made me so happy in my life, and 
never will again, perhaps.” 

She said it, looking into his eyes, down into his 
heart, so lovingly, so—so— Billy didn’t know what, 
but he couldn’t bear up any longer. He dropped his 
head in her lap and cried, he didn’t know what for; 
only he wished it was all a “truly,” and it was not. 

The little teacher petted and soothed him, and by 
and by he looked up and said, wistfully: “You will 
try to be happy now and get well, won’t you?” 

“I will, I will,” she answered, earnestly. ‘Dear 
Billy boy, I will.” And he tried to feel satisfied. 

That night something happened. When the stage 
came along, the postmaster’s boy jumped down and 
called at Billy’s front door with a letter. 

“It is for the little teacher,” he said. “It came 
last night, but got into the wrong box somehow. 
We found it after you took your mail this morning. 
Knowing the little teacher’s sick, thought she might 
be glad to get it.” 

Billy had come down from Miss Bates’s room, and 
now he went back with the letter, and sat waiting 
while she read it. He wanted to talk with her some 
more about the pictures they had been looking at 
together. 

She finished her letter and examined carefully a 
long slip of paper that was enclosed, then she 
laughed and stared at Billy with all her might and 
main. 

“‘What is it, little teacher?” asked Billy. 

For answer she put the letter in his hands, and 
watched him while he read it. It was written 
plainly, and Billy had no trouble in reading it. This 
was the letter: 

“NEW YORK, JULY 24 

DEAR Miss Bates: Enclosed find check 3 71500 
(fifteen) in Bll for your story ‘Robert’s Tempta- 
ye wie will be published in August number of 


ours very truly, 
HAPGOOD 4 A, Publishers. 


“Oh dear! Oh dear me! I am so “glad!” cried 
Billy, forgetting everything in his joy at the little 
teacher’s success. ‘And this is a ‘truly’ letter from 
a ‘truly’ publisher! Oh, I’m so happy! Aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m happy —” 

But Billy didn’t hear; he was thinking. 

“Oh-h-h! Why! Why-e-e!—I wonder—I should 
just like to know what was in that big yellow 
envelope, if it wasn’t ‘Robert’s Temptation’?” he 
stammered out, greatly bewildered. 

“What big envelope?” asked the little teacher. 

Billy darted away and brought it, and they opened 
it, and it was not manuscript at all, but a circular 
and testimonials advertising a new “Literary Bu- 
reau,” whatever that might be. Billy hadn’t the 
faintest idea, but he didn’t care. 

“Oh dear me! Oh dear me!’ he said again, not 
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knowing whether to laugh or cry. “It’s awful nice, 
I know, and I’m awful glad, but somehow I don’t 
feel nice at all—things are so mixed up!” 

“Never mind, Billy boy,” said the little teacher, 
cheerfully; “two things are quite clear. One is, 
that my little publisher, my would-be publisher, I 
mean, is the dearest, most unselfish boy in the 
world, and the other is, that I am the very happiest 
woman in the world!” 

Then Billy smiled and began to feel better. 

BELLE C. GREENE. 
— 








For the Companion. 


FRANCISCO. 


From out of the sands of that sun-parched desert 
which stretches across our southwestern country the 
Zilh Le Jini, Indian-named, rises abruptly. For 
many miles the mountain lifts a barrier across the 
plain. Its precipitous sides, scarred and broken by 
crevices, or rugged with fallen boulders, render 
passage impossible to all but the naked savages who 
have found there a home. 

In these solitudes a fragment of the Navajo Indian 
tribe, under the leadership of morose old Francisco, 
have for a long while indulged their savage instincts. 
And while the arm of the law is too strong for them 
to make open warfare, little provocation is needed 
to incite them to mischief unless detection and pun- 
ishment hang imminent. 

Here and there in the tortuous fastnesses a spring 
bubbles from the rocks, and along the water, before 
it sinks into the sand, is found luxuriant pasturage 
for the herds of Indian ponies. 

Midway in its extent the mountain is broken by a 
narrow pass through which meanders an Indian 
trail. It was just here that several months ago an 
afternoon sun was scorching a party of young sur- 
veyors. They had been riding all day across the 
dusty plain and were eagerly looking now for the 
water at the foot of the mountain. A score of weary 
pack animals, with drooping heads and long ears flap- 
ping, were picking their way carefully over the stony 
trail while near them rode old Hamlin, the Mormon 
packer, with his two Mexican assistants. Behind 
these followed in single file the young men of the 
corps. 

The ringing crack of a driver’s whip now and 
then came echoing back from the cliffs along with 
the unintelligible jargon of a Mexican urging on 
the tired mules. The tinkle tinkle of the lead- 
mare’s bell moved slowly on; the dust rose in 
clouds from fourscore feet; the sun poured down 
between the narrow walls; and as yet no sign of 
water had been seen. 

A youth named Jim impatiently pushed ahead 
in his eager search. He had not gone far when he 
sighted an Indian boy riding leisurely through 
the pass. Ah, there was one who could tell of the 
coveted spring! Pricking his horse he hurried to 
overtake the little savage. The boy roused up at 
the sound of galloping hoofs and seeing a white 
man following so fast, without pausing to ques- 
tion his intent, lashed the shaggy pony to the top 
of its speed. 

“Hold on there! Hold on!” Jim called to him, 
but if his voice reached the frightened youngster 
he gave it no heed, unless to urge his pony the 
faster. Then a freakish thought crossed the 
young man’s mind, and spurring his horse wildly 
along the trail he began to utter war-whoops and 
shrieks that might have startled old Francisco 
himself, had he been near. 

The nimble pony was making good speed, but 
the little savage, fearing to be caught and scalped, 
thought the mountain safer than the saddle. 
Without stopping his pony, he sprang lightly to 
the ground, ran up the hill-side and disappeared in 
the boulders at the foot of the cliff. 

Jim could scarcely keep his saddle with laughter 
for a few moments; then he rode along the trail 
to where the little fellow had disappeared and 
called to him to come down, that he was a good 
white man and wanted water. But he might as 
well have hailed a wild jack-rabbit. 

The pony checked his speed when the rider left 
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was offered them, but not one accepted; they were 
not disposed to be friendly. 

Night had come and with it the cold breeze from 
the mountains. The camp-fire blazed cheerily, and 
around it the Navajos gathered, squatting upon their 
haunches. Our men were weary with the day’s ride, 
and after the animals had been picketed, drew out 
their blankets and lay down about them, their bag- 
gage under their heads. No other trouble was 
expected if the stock were guarded from stampede; 
for a body of troops lay at the fort, three days’ 
journey from the mountain. 

After the men had lain down the Indians drew 
closer around the fire, now and then gathering fuel, 
or speaking one to another in their own language. 
We lay on the ground in the shadow, but against the 
darkness the swarthy figures of the Navajos were 
thrown in bold relief by the firelight, and they were 
not so far away but that their voices came to us. 

What a dreamy picture it seemed as we fell asleep! 
The coppery figures drawn about the fire, half- 
concealed by their gaudy blankets, the gleam of 
rifles, the sleeping men, the dusky animal forms 
outlined in shadow, while off on the hills a coyote 
barked at the moon, which was tinting the east and 
the waste of desert. The picture was soon forgotten 
by the boys, but the Mormon, as was his duty, lay 
watching. 

Presently the Indians formed in a half-circle about 
him that had first come to us, and made ready for a 
powwow. Hamlin knew then that our visitor was 
the noted and dangerous Frangisco. The chief 
began to speak to his warriors in Piute. It so hap- 
pened that Hamlin had been raised among the 
Piutes and understood the language even better than 
the Navajos. He heard Francisco recounting the 
wrongs of his people; how often their pastures had 
been wrested from them, their horses and cattle 
stolen. 

And now they were being followed into the desert. 
Only one moon before two comrades 
had been murdered on the plain, and 
by whom but these men? To-day a 
pony had been driven from the moun- 
tains; to-morrow what outrage might 
be expected? What should be done? 
They were thirty braves, the white men 
numbered seven. Horses were here, 
food, rifles and powder; one bold stroke 
and all would be theirs. 

The boys had been sleeping some 
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him, but still eluded the young man’s efforts to turn | hours, when Hamlin wakened the nearest one with 


him back in the narrow pass. The pack train came 
up, and the wild animal scurried ahead of it until 
the pass had widened into the valley. There he was 
turned and sent prancing back toward the mountain. 

But the perverse little animal instead of returning 
insisted now upon following the train. Again and 
again the boys dashed at him and away he would go 
for a moment; but presently his heels would fly into 
the air and back he would come frisking impishly, 
and through the rest of the afternoon followed at a 
distance. 

A spring was found before sunset, and camp was 
pitched for the night by the side of the water. The 
animals were turned loose to graze. The weary men 
dropped upon the ground, while the cook busied 
himself preparing supper. Presently a shadow fell 
across the ground where we lay, and looking up we 
observed a solitary Indian approaching, a blanket 
thrown over his shoulders, and a rifle on his arm. 
It was so usual an occurrence that little heed was 
given him; for everywhere they frequent our camps, 
begging incessantly for whiskey, tobacco and food. 
But when he drew near and made no request, nor 
even acknowledged our salutation of “How,” we 
knew that his was another object, and that he was 
ill-disposed. 

Drawing his blanket round him, he paused a little 
way off and stood as silent as a spectre. He was 


very tall and straight, with finely chiselled features | 


instead of the brutal face so common to the Indian. 
As he posed there in the twilight, his picturesque 
garment draping about him, with rifle in hand and 
the long shadows around, I could almost fancy the 
spirit of Hiawatha had risen. 

By this time supper was ready, and a cup of coffee 
was poured and offered to the Indian. He neither 
accepted nor refused, but remained as motionless as 
if he had been cast in bronze. Turning presently 
and walking a few steps away, he uttered the long, 
tremulous call of the coyote. An answering note 
came from the hills near by and soon other Indians 
appeared by ones and twos and joined him about 
the fire. They continued to straggle in until thirty 
had gathered around us, and all were armed. Food 


a touch. ‘S-h-h-h!”? he whispered. ‘Danger!’’ In 
an instant every nerve was strung, and he would 


| have risen but the Mormon pressed him down. The 
| Mexicans were already whispering together, and 


| 


soon the entire party was on the alert. 

We were still in the shadow, though the moon was 
shining now. My first glance was toward the fire. 
All the Indians had vanished but two, who were 


| squatting before the smouldering embers as they 
| had been earlier in the night. 


“The Navajos have gone behind the ridge,’ we 
were presently told, ‘‘and these two remain lest we 
should suspect something wrong, and be on our 
guard or get away.” Then the Mormon told us what 
he had overheard. Francisco had planned to attack 
us just before day, when most likely the entire party 
would be sleeping. They had withdrawn the more 
surely to take us unawares, and had crossed the ridge 
in order to conceal their fire. 

He had heard more: news had most probably 


| reached the fort of the murder of the two Indians, 





and a squad of soldiers been despatched to inves- 
tigate the matter, for a detachment was in camp at 
the Chez-a-kla spring only ten miles away. It was 
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then eleven o’clock; a man must start off at onge to | 


notify the lieutenant. Even if the troops did not 
arrive before the Indians returned, we might be able 
to defend ourselves for a while till succor should 
come. 

One of the boys was selected as messenger. None 
of us had yet risen from the ground; the Navajos 
thought us sleeping. The lad began to slide off in 
the grass, and presently reached the edge of a little 
gulch undiscovered; there he dropped over, and 
under shelter of the‘rocks made good his escape. It 
is needless to say we did not sleep again. Every eye 
and ear was on the alert, and every rifle in hand. 
Now and then a coyote slunk near, and the uncer- 
tain shadow gave our nerves a thrill; or if his mate 
called, we fancied the Navajos were signalling. The 
suspense so wrought upon the nerves of the party 
that they would gladly have followed Hamlin to sur- 
prise the Indians in their camp; but the watchers 
were near; a suspicious movement on our part, and 





they would have vanished like phantoms, or the 

crack of a rifle, the whole band would be upon us. 
Hamlin, too, grew restless as we lay there, and 

presently crept near to us. He had been considering 


the chances of the troops arriving in time to be of | 


service. The Chez-a-kla was ten miles away, and 
even were the detachment still there, they could not 
reach us before three o’clock. 
when the Indians had seen them, but had they re- 
mained? It was doubtful if the lad could follow the 
trail aright, and besides, the Navajos might attack 
us at any moment. 

Hamlin had nerves like the rest of us; perhaps he 


had more. He was a gaunt, muscular man, who had | 


been reared among the Piutes, where his father had 
been sent, a Mormon missionary. Having enjoined 
us strictly to lie quiet, he raised up and yawned, as 
though but just wakened from sleep. 

“Hello, there! If you are going to sit by my fire, 


why don’t you keep it burning?” he called out to | 


the pair who were yet squatting about the embers. 
“You trifling, lazy buck, now you keep that fire up 
till day, or I’ll take my cowhide and drive you off!” 
The blaze crackled and the sparks flew up as he 
piled the fuel on, while the two moved back some- 
what. Drawing his blanket about his shoulders, 
Hamlin squatted near them, shivering and pretending 
to be cold. Presently he spoke, inquiring after some 
Mormon friends who had been among the Navajos. 
‘Are you Mormon man?” one of them asked. It 


was just the question he wanted. Certainly he was | 


a Mormon, and knew so and so, and his father was 
old Hamlin, whom all the Navajos knew. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed, a Mormon man, 
to work for Pellicanoes!” said one. ‘Pellicanoes 
are thieves; they steal Indians’ ponies.” 

With this, conversation began in Navajo fashion, 
and as they talked, Hamlin moved slowly nearer, 
until they were face to face. The bright fire threw 
them in high light, and beyond were the uncertain 
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shadows. From the darkness came the long, waver- 
ing call of the coyote, and ever and anon we were 
startled as some browsing pony clinked the pebbles 
in his way. The suspense grew intolerable as the 
moments slipped past and the time drew near when 
the Navajos would return. And what could Hamlin 
mean? Was he seeking favor on his own account? 
Was he about to desert us? 

A comrade touched me, and pointed to the place 
of the two drivers a little way off in the shadow. 
Their blankets were on the ground, but peering in- 
tently, I saw them to be empty. The Mexicans had 
slipped off in the darkness undiscovered. 

Hamlin must be informed at once, and I raised on 
my elbow to call. Perhaps he heard me move, for 
the next moment he sprang at a Navajo’s throat like 
a wild-cat. His companion uttered a single “Yip!” 
and leaped to his feet, but before his weapons could 
be used, was pinioned by the two Mexicans. Hamlin 
had seized the larger, and as we ran up, they were 
clenched and struggling. 

The two were quickly gagged and bound. The 
Mexicans wished to despatch them at once, but 
milder counsels prevailed. 

We were uncertain if the camp beyond the ridge 
had heard the warning note, and with all haste 
threw the saddles and more valuable packs upon the 
animals, sprang to our places and hurried along the 
obscure and difficult trail. We rode with whip and 
spur through sand and sagebrush, over stones and 
gulches, across fallen timber; a mad, wild race, as 
fast as beasts could struggle. After the intense 
night of watching, action was relief; we could have 
jumped from a precipice, charged a battery, or fought 
a band of grizzly bears. 

On and on we urged the train; one mile passed, 
two, then three; by that time we were shaken with 
the perilous ride, the animals were panting, and our 
speed slackened. Another mile and a call was heard. 
We paused to listen. Were the Navajos following, 
or was itafriend? A moment, and another whoop 
came ringing, and there was a sound of galloping 
hoofs. The voice was familiar, and we sent an 
answer echoing across the plain. 


In a few minutes we were with friends. The lad 


It was the day before | 
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| had reached the Chez-a-kla, and roused the camp; 
|then mounted a horse, and was guiding the blue- 
| coats back to our aid. 

The next day Francisco was followed into the 
mountains, and shortly afterward captured; but in- 
stead of taking him to the fort for trial, we called 
|his people together and held a grand powwow. 
Hamlin explained how the pony had followed us, 
and the lieutenant declared that he had been sent to 
| seek and punish the murderers of the two Navajos. 
| Then a present of tobacco was given, we each whiffed 
| from Francisco’s dirty pipe, and, as the story-books 
say, all lived happily together ever after, for as long 
as we worked in that region they were our friends. 

JOHN WILLIS HAys. 
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RASH RESENTMENT. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it doth singe yourself: we may outrun, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by overrunning. 
—Shakespeare, 
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THE FIRST INAUGURATION. 
General Washington, President. 





The day was Thursday, April 30, 1789. 
New York was then a city of about thirty thou- 


| * . : 

} sand inhabitants, most of whom lived upon the 
| 

| narrow, 
| Island. 


southernmost half-mile of Manhattan 
For several days people had been coming 
| into the city by road and river to witness the inaug- 
| uration, until every house was full of guests, every 
| tavern overflowing with inmates and many tents 
| had been erected. 
Late comers were sadly incommoded, but re- 
garded it not. ‘We shall remain here,” wrote one 
fashionable young lady, “if we have to sleep in 
tents, as so many have to do.” 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of all 
classes of people. General Washington had been 
six days in the city, at the house provided for 
him, No. 3 Cherry Street, waiting until Congress 
had agreed upon the details of the ceremonial, 
and every hour of those six days seemed to in- 
crease the interest felt in the coming event. 

The dawn of the great day was obscured by 
clouds. At sunrise a salute of thirteen guns was 
fired on Bowling Green by the local company of 
artillery. The early risers were already astir, and 
soon the streets of the little city were filled with 
people; their numbers were swelled continually 
by new-comers from Long Island, New Jersey and 
the upper country. There was everywhere an 
eager crowd, and all the windows bore witness to 
the excitement and expectation of the inmates. 

Men in uniform were already in the streets, for 
even at that early day the city of New York was 
noted for its volunteer companies, each of which 
indulged its own idea of a picturesque uniform. 
These martial citizens were preparing for the day, 
some buckling on their swords, surrounded and 
assisted by their admiring families. Some were 
already going to the rendezvous, gazed at with 
bated breath by the crowd. 

It had been arranged that at nine fu the morning 
the people should repair to their churches, and 
engage in a religious service appropriate to the 
august occasion. When the bells broke forth, 
announcing the approach of the appointed hour, 
the clouds gave way, and the glorious April sun 
shone forth clear and warm. 

The churches rapidly filled with attentive and 
grateful people; or, as one of the newspapers of 
the week recorded, “the people in prodigious num- 
bers thronged these sacred temples, and with one 
voice put up their prayers to Almighty God for 
the safety of the President.” 

But neither the President-elect, nor the Vice- 
President, nor Congress attended these early ser- 
vices, for they reserved their act of worship until 
a later hour, according to the official programme 
sanctioned by both Houses of Congress. 

The congregations were late in coming out of 

church. When again the people were in the 
streets, the hour of noon, appointed for the cere. 
| mony, was near at hand. The great struggle then 
| was to get places commanding a view of the pro- 
| cession, and, above atl, a sight of the supreme act 
to be performed by the President, that of taking 
| the Inauguration oath. This was to be done, not 
| within the Senate Chamber, as was at first proposed, 
| but on the open balcony adjoining the chamber. 

The old City Hall of New York had been recently 
remodelled for Congress, and named Federal Hall. 
The Senate Chamber in the second story opened into 
the balcony. This historic edifice stood in Wall 
Street, upon the present site of the Sub-Treasury 
building, in front of which, as near as possible to 
the scene of the Inauguration, there is now a statue 
of General Washington. 

Wall Street is so narrow that no very great num- 
ber of people could stand in it so as to get a good 
view of the balcony of Federal Hall; but every spot 
which commanded even the remotest glimpse of the 
balcony was occupied; not merely every foot of 
space, but every window, fence, tree and house-top. 
Wherever the eye turned there were swarms and 
crowds of witnesses. 

The distance from No. 3 Cherry Street to the hall 
was about half a mile. When the people came out 
of the churches, the military companies were march- 
ing to their appointed stations near the President’s 
house, and the city was filled with the animating 
strains of martial music. 

At half-past twelve the signal was given for the 
procession to move. First, rode the marshal, Colonel 
Morgan Lewis with his staff, and these were followed 
by the volunteer companies, all in their best uniforms, 
some then worn for the first time. The Sheriff of 
New York rode next, and after him a committee of 
the United States Senate. 

Next came the President-elect, in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, with a numerous company of city 
officials marching on each side of it. Every man’s 
head was uncovered as he passed. 

Behind the carriage rode the committee of the 
House of Representatives. Then followed John 
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Jay, Foreign Secretary, General Knox, Chancellor 
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Livingston, and after them ‘several gentlemen of | forth in enthusiastic and long-continued cheering. 


r 


distinction.” 


The procession halted about two hundred yards | cupola on Federal Hall. 
from the principal entrance of Federal Hall, and | signal, and instantly all the bells of the city were 
the troops formed in two lines from the President’s | rung, salutes of cannon were heard from Bowling 
Between these lines General | Green and from the shipping in the harbor, and 
Washington walked, followed by the gentlemen | every collection of people far and near burst into 


carriage to the door. 
































WASHINGTON TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE, 


who accompanied him, and so he proceeded 
upstairs to the Senate Chamber, where both Houses 
of Congress were already assembled. | 

With them sat the ministers from France and 
Spain, the three secretaries under the late Con- 
federation, the chaplains of Congress in their 
robes, the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York, the judges of the State courts, and the 
Mayor of the city. 

As soon as the President-elect appeared at the | 
great door, the whole assembly rose and remained | 
standing while he was conducted to his seat, 
and until he had actually taken his seat. Vice- 
President Adams rose, and addressed the President- 
elect in the following words : 

“Sir, the Senate and the House of Representa- | 
tives of the United States are ready to attend you | 
to take the oath required by the Constitution, | 
which will be administered by the Chancellor of | 
the State of New York.” | 

General Washington replied: “I am ready to 
proceed.”’ 

Mr. Adams then conducted him to the balcony, 
and they were followed, so far as the balcony could 
accommodate them, by the two Houses. As| 
Washington came into the view of the people, the 
men removed their hats, but there was no cheering, 
the whole multitude observing a respectful silence. 

Both the President and the Vice-President were 
clad in a complete suit of American manufacture ; 
Washington in brown broadcloth, with white silk 
stockings and silver buckles, his hair powdered 
and tied in a queue. 

A large, square stone had been placed for him 
to stand upon, a few inches high, so as to give 
the people a better view of him. Upon that very 
stone the statue now stands which adorns the 
spot. He stepped upon the stone, and stood in 
view of the people ready for the ceremony, a 
commanding and beautiful figure. On one side 
of him stood Vice-President Adams, and on the 
other side Chancellor Livingston. 

Mr. Otis, the Secretary of the Senate, held 
between the Chancellor and the President-elect a 
large open Bible upon a square crimson cushion. 
Behind the principal figure were Governor George 
Clinton, Baron Steuben, General Knox, St. Clair 
and others. The Bible was opened, as Mr. Lossing 
informs us, at the last chapter of Genesis. 

When Chancellor Livingston waved his hand, 
announcing that he was ready to administer the 
oath, General Washington laid his hand upon the 
open page, and there it remained while the Chan- 
cellor pronounced the well-known words, in which 
he swore to preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

When the Chancellor ceased, the President said, 
“T swear.”” He then bowed and kissed the book. 
He stood erect, and, closing his eyes, said, with 
profound solemnity of manner, “So help me 
God!”’ 

The Chancellor then said, in a loud tone, ‘‘It is 
done! Long live George Washington, President 
of the United States!” 

The suppressed feeling of the multitude broke 
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The flag was drawn up to the summit of the 


ecstatic cheers. 

The President and the two Houses, with 
their distinguished guests, returned to the 
Senate Chamber, and when all were again 
seated, the President rose, and in a low voice, 
tremulous with emotion, delivered his brief 
inaugural address. It was thought at the 
time that the sentence which he uttered with 
the deepest earnestness was the one in which 
he declared that ‘there exists in the economy 
and course of nature an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness, between duty 

and advantage, between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy and the solid rewards of public 
prosperity and felicity.” 

The speech having been concluded, 
the President, accompanied by both 
Houses of Congress and their guests, 
went on foot to the chapel of St. Paul’s 
in Broadway, where prayers were read 
by the Bishop of New York. The pew 
in which Washington sat during his 
presidency is still shown to visitors. 
It is a large, oblong pew, with a seat all 
round it except at the door, resembling 
an elegant little room more than a 
modern pew. 

After the service was ended, the whole 
company escorted the President 
to his abode. 

In the evening the city was 
brilliantly illuminated, and there 
was a splendid exhibition of fire- 
works. The President viewed 
them with interest from a house 
in the lower part of Broadway, 
and walked home about ten 
o’clock through crowds of people 
which filled every street, to the 
exclusion of vehicles. 

The Inauguration Ball occurred 
one week later, at the Assembly 
Rooms in Broadway. It was 
attended only by persons of some 
social eminence, and the company was attired in 
the style of an old English comedy. Both General 
Washington and his wife were fond of dancing, 
and excelled in it. On this brilliant occasion the 
President danced three times, one of his dances 
being a stately and graceful minuet. 

JAMES PARTON. 
ne ke 


INNER AND OUTER. 


All without is mean and small, 
All within is vast and tall; 
All without is harsh and shrill, 
All within is hushed and still. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


= = 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


John Bright, a great statesman and a yet greater 
orator, died at his home at Rochdale, in England, 
on the morning of March 27th, at the age of 
seventy-seven. 

For the past two or three years the world heard 
little of John Bright, for bodily infirmity and 
advancing years had compelled him to seek and 
remain in retirement; but for the forty preceding 
years he had always been a conspicuous figure in 
British public affairs. 

He was first heard of when, nearly fifty years 
ago, he appeared, side by side with Richard Cob- 
den, as a champion of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
That League desired to abolish the duties on 
breadstuffs, which made food high in price, and 
caused much suffering to the English common 
people; and when it triumphed, a large share of 
the triumph was due to the fervid and masterly 
eloquence of John Bright. 

He was the son of a cotton manufacturer, be- 
longed to a Quaker family, had had but an 
ordinary school education, and had spent his 
early years in his father’s counting-house. Yet, 
almost at one bound, he took his place among the 
foremost of England’s orators. 

He first entered the House of Commons in 1843, 
and continued to be a member for forty-five years, 
down to the period of his death. From the day 
that he took his seat he became known as a radi- 
cal reformer, and for many years stood almost 
alone with his friend Cobden as an advocate of 
radical measures. 

Among the reforms he desired to see effected 
were household suffrage, complete free trade, the 
| disestablishment of the Church, the ballot, free 
education, protection to the rights and health of 
artisans, and the removal of Irish grievances. 

John Bright lived to see many of the reforms 
which he had always strenuously urged pass into 
law. 

He had been in Parliament just a quarter of a 
century when, in 1868, he first accepted office, 
| taking his place in Mr. Gladstone’s first Cabinet 
|as President of the Board of Trade. For the 
| second and last time, he took office in Mr. Glad- 

stone’s second Cabinet, in 1880, as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which place he resigned 
| in 1882, because he could not approve of the bom- 











conferring Home Rule upon Ireland, Bright sepa- 
This was the concerted | rated from his old chief, opposed Home Rule, 


When Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, proposed his bill 


and, as a Liberal Unionist, joined in the alliance 
with the Tories to prevent its adoption. 

John Bright always had the courage of his 
convictions, and that courage was never more 
strikingly displayed, and his unsurpassed elo- 
quence never shone with a brighter lustre, than 
when, throughout our Civil War, he espoused, in 
the face of the great majority both of his own 
party chiefs and of the Tories, the cause of the 
American Union. 

Striking as were Bright’s powers and achieve- 
ments as a statesman, these were excelled by his 
supremacy as a great orator. Many Englishmen 
regard him as the first English orator of the pres- 
ent century, not excepting Fox, Pitt, or Gladstone. 
His oratory was simple, pure, direct, earnest, 
strong. He used Saxon words, and resorted for 
his illustrations to the Bible and the old English 
literature. His manner while speaking was calm, 
dignified and measured. His speeches are better 
fitted to be presented as models of eloquence to 
the young than those of any other orator of our 
time. 

“Mr. Bright,” said his old chief, Gladstone, 
‘‘was one of the chief guardians of the purity of 
the English tongue. He was enabled to preserve 
the purity of the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton.”’ 

In the moral elevation, the honesty, the courage, 
the high tone of his character, John Bright was a 
shining example. ‘The supreme eulogy that is 
his due,”’ said Gladstone, “is that he elevated 
political life to the highest point—to a loftier 
standard than it had ever reached. It was his 
happy lot to teach moral lessons by simplicity, 
consistency, unfailing courage and constancy of 
life, thus presenting a combination of qualities 
that carried us to a higher atmosphere.” 


a 
LOVE’S MITE. 
Sweet pe pe is strong to aid, 
And gentle tones have power to cheer; 
*Twere hard for us if riches made 
The sum of all our treasure here, 
He who approved the widow’s mite, 
Knows well what triumphs Love has won; 
And precious in His holy sight 
Is every kindly action done. 
—S. Gray. 
— —~r- —, 


TREE-PLANTING DAY. 


The original glory of America was its trees, 
which covered most of it like a mantle, and gave 
sustenance as well as shelter to its numberless 
inhabitants. No other land has such a large 
number of kinds of trees. Counting only those 
that attain a height of thirty feet, Great Britain 
has twenty-nine varieties of native trees; France, 
thirty-four; all Europe, about sixty; while the 
United States has more than three hundred such 
varieties, nearly half of the trees of which average 
a height of fifty feet. 
The forests above ground, and the forests below, 
now existing in the form of coal and petroleum, 
constituted the capital upon which the business of 
America was originally founded. They first made 
human life possible here, and then in the fulness 
of time they made it comparatively easy for an 
advanced and highly civilized race to settle and 
subdue the land, and plant nations upon it. 

We have but to know the history of any settle- 
ment in the New World to perceive that, without 
the forest and the life which the forest nourished, 
civilized races could not have established them- 
selves in America. 

But the people have wasted this rich inheritance 
with fearful rapidity. Leaving out of view the 
necessary destruction of forests by the settlers of 
the country, there is at this moment in the United 
States as much wood in the shape of fences as 
could be grown on twenty-five million acres of 
land. 

The timber is cut from forty thousand acres of 
forest every year for railroad ties; six hundred 
thousand acres are denuded every year to get a 
supply of fuel; and seven millions of acres more 
for timber and boards. 

At the rate of destruction twenty years ago, it 
is computed that the United States in the year 
1925 would not have had left one acre of accessible 
timber-land. We should have stripped the wilder- 
ness bare of its garment of trees. 

Happily, many substitutes have been found for 
wood. Wire, without the odious and cruel 
barbs, is fencing millions of acres, and fencing 
them well. The legislatures of several Western 
States have acted boldly and wisely.in promoting 
the plantation of trees, and every year Arbor Day, 
at léast, calls the attention of the whole country 
to the importance of tree-planting. 

Mr. Bela Hubbard of Detroit, in his ‘Memorials 
of Half a Century,’’ predicts that in another 
quarter of a century the Western States will be 
abundantly provided with forest, and that the 
Eastern States will be the treeless region. We 


Mr. Hubbard, the worthy and interesting chronicler 
just mentioned, has proved by experiment on his 
own land that our forest trees will more than 
double their size in ten years. Of one of his 
plantations he reports : 

“Each tree had in the first ten years consider- 
ably more than doubled in diameter of trunk, and 
at the end of the second decade the elm had 
trebled and the maple quadrupled the original 
girth.’’ In other words, the wood of his trees 
increased to sixteen times its original bulk in 
twenty years. 

There is many an abandoned hill-farm of New 
England that only needs to be planted with the 
right kinds of young trees, to become in twenty 
years a valuable property, and a rapidly increas- 
ing property, besides contributing its quota of 
coolness, moisture and protection to the surround- 
ing region. The mere planting of the roadsides 
with trees would be a boon to man and beast. 


= OS 
THE AUTHORS’ READING. 


Our old favorites among the authors are indeed 
growing old. Wecan but wonder sometimes if the 
new authors we are learning to admire can ever 
really take their places. 

At the authors’ reading for International Copy- 
right in Boston this spring, it was noticeable among 
the group upon the stage how few heads there were 
that were not touched with gray. Even Mark Twain, 
as he made his familiar, helpless bow to the audience, 
showed that the bush of dark hair we know so well 
in his portrait had been streaked by Time. Mr. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, whose tall figure towered 
beside the slight form of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
displayed locks nearly as white as the silvery crown 
of the beloved autocrat himself. Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, too, has grown gray. He could entitle the poem 
about himself and his little daughter with which he 
delighted the audience, “Sixty and Six.” She is 
six; he, sixty. 

There were some younger men upon the platform, 
but they sat modestly in the background, and the 
honors of the occasion for the most part fell undis- 
puted to their seniors. The great audience came 
partly to be entertained, but still more to meet and 
greet old friends. Each was recognized as he ap- 
peared. 

The affection of the ardent reader for his literary 
favorites must usually, he knows too well, go unre- 
quited. Unless he makes it manifest by gushing 
letters or demands for autographs, they do not even 
know of its existence; but here was an occasion on 
which it could properly find expression, and it lent 
to the proceedings a degree of reciprocal cordiality 
and appreciativeness delightful to behold. 

Of course, the warmest homage was that offered 
to Doctor Holmes. It was no mere clapping of 
hands that greeted the little old gentleman with 
soft, snow-white hair, bright eyes and quaint, pleas- 
ant smile as he stepped forward to the desk. It was 
a universal stir of pleasure, a bending forward of 
heads, a parting of lips, a listening with strained 
ears and faces beaming with affection. 

Many eyes grew “teary round the lashes” as he 
read, after quietly stating that there seemed some 
appropriateness in the selection, ‘The Last Leaf.” 
If his voice, in some of its lower inflections, could 
not quite reach the remoter corners of the large 
theatre, it did not matter. The listeners lost noth- 
ing. In the poem as they seemed to hear it no word 
was missing, for they knew it all by heart, and sup- 
plied the breaks unconsciously from memory. 

The beautiful “Chambered Nautilus” followed, 
and “‘Dorothy Q.” 

“Shall it be a blessing, my little maid?” he asks 
the portrait of that Dorothy Quincy from whom he 
is descended. Half-humorously, half-seriously, he 
answers in the affirmative. How much more quickly 
and strongly would his thousands of friends have 
uttered the same decision! How would they wish 
for him, as he for the painted Dorothy, ‘“‘a second 
youth of a hundred years!” 

Honor to the old favorites! Honor also to the 
new, and let us often meet them thus, face to face, 
that we may learn to know and prize them as we do 
the old. 

ee 
ACCEPTING THE POSITION. 


When Mrs. Cleveland a few weeks ago surrendered 
her place to her successor, it was said that she 
accepted the position with gay good-humor and that 
her manner was as bright, simple, and cordial in 
private life, as it had been when she won the good- 
will of the nation in the White House. 

“It is easier,” says Duché, “to conquer a high 
place in the world than to bear ourselves nobly when 
remanded by fate to a low one.” 

One of Aaron Burr’s contemporaries remarked of 
him, ‘“‘He may have been a wicked, selfish man, but 
he had the rare quality of remaining unaltered by 
misfortune. He had the same dignity and easy 
grace of bearing when living in poverty and humil- 
iation as when he was’ Vice-President and a chief 
favorite of fortune.” 

“IT was not so much impressed,” said Colonel 
Carrington, “with the greatness of Washington, 
when he was commander-in-chief of our armies, or 
ruler of the nation, as when he had retired from 
office and lived as a simple farmer. There was a 
gravity in his looks as of one who had faced the 
great realities of life, and in his words and actions 
acalm quiet, like that of a bishop at his prayers.” 

Napoleon in misfortune, on the contrary, was 
querulous, nervous and impatient. He had not the 
greatness of soul needed to accept disaster. 

This self-possession in disaster is partly a matter 





hope that both sections will be wise in time, and 
plant trees wherever nature favors and circum- 
stances justify planting them, and where is not 
this true? Some kind of a tree will grow any- 
where except on the bare rock. 

Trees grow with startling rapidity when once 
they get a good start. There are woods within a 
few miles of Chicago which really look like the 
primeval forest, although not forty years have 








| bardment of Alexandria. 


rolled away since the land was bare, flat prairie. 


of temperament, but more of habit. Even a school- 
| boy may teach himself to meet defeat in class or on 
| the playground with calm good-humor, and so 
| discomfit his adversaries and increase his future 
chances of good luck. 

| “The man,” says an old manual on cricket, “who 
can joke when he is bowled out, is on the high road 
to success in the next innings, for his joke argues 
a cool head and even temper.” 

| The truth is, probably, that only that man retains 
| possession of himself when worsted either on the 
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battle-field or in the great game of life who looks 
upon the game only as an incident in a long day, 
and who hopes for victories beyond and above it. 


———~@or—____—_ 
UNFORTUNATE REMARKS. 


Before making use of quotations, even of Script- 
ure, one ought to be careful that the idea to be 
conveyed is just what is intended, for sometimes, 
even with the best intentions, one goes astray. At 
a dinner given by an English nobleman an old gen- 
tleman rose to propose a toast, and though his 
opening sentence was enthusiastically applauded, it 
was evidently not quite what he had intended it 
should be. 

“I feel,” said he, “that for a plain country squire 
like myself to address this learned company is, in- 
deed, to cast pearls before swine.” 

It was some time before he fully understood why 
his hearers laughed so uproariously. 

The man who speaks too promptly, or without 
attention to the relation of his statements to one 
another, is also liable to verbal mishaps. 

“Why are you so slow in answering?” asked a 
lawyer of a witness. ‘Are you afraid of telling an 
untruth?” 

“No!” cried the witness, answering too hastily 
that time. 

“IT have met this man,” said another lawyer, 
severely, as he glared at a prisoner, “in a great 
many places where I should be ashamed to be seen 
myself.” Then he paused, and looked with aston- 
ishment at the smiling court and jury. 

An orator at a fair wound up a glowing description 
of what was to be seen on the grounds with the 
ambiguous statement, “Step in, gentlemen, step in! 
Take my word for it, you will be highly delighted 
when you come out.” 

A gallant foreigner once said to an English lady, 
“I congratulate you on having so charming an 
acquaintance as Miss W—. She is young, beautiful 
and intelligent.” 

“Yes; but don’t you think she is a trifle con- 
ceited?” 

“Perhaps so; but, madam, just put yourself in 
her place, and say whether you would not be con- 
ceited, too!” was the startling, but well-meant, reply. 

A gentleman was once lamenting to a friend the 
conduct of his son. 

“You should speak to him with firmness, and re- 
mind him of his duties,” said the other. 

“He pays no attention to what I say. He listens 
only to the advice of fools.”” Then, with a sudden 
thought, “I wish you would talk to him!” 


—— er —_—_—— 
DERELICTS. 


The long journeys made by derelicts—vessels 
abandoned by their crews to drift whithersoever the 
winds and currents carry them—have lately become a 
matter of great interest. Many curious facts in re- 
gard to this subject were given in an article in the 
Companion a few months ago. 

The American schooner, W. L. White, which was 
abandoned not far from the Delaware coast, drifted 
clear across the Atlantic, crossed and recrossed her 
own track many times, and finally went upon the 
rocks on the Hebrides Islands, off the coast of Scot- 
land. She had occupied more than ten months in 
the strange voyage. Throughout that time she was 
a continual danger to navigation. 

It is the duty of a master of a vessel who encoun- 
ters a derelict on the high seas, at a distance from 
shore too great to make it practicable to tow her to 
port, to blow up or otherwise sink the dereliet; but 
lately an abandoned steamer floated about off the 
coast of South America which no ship-master dared 
approach. She had a great iron hull, her cargo had 
taken fire, and the fire, after consuming her wood- 
work, still smouldered in the hull for a long time. 
The heat kept other vessels at their distance. 

In order to study more closely the movements and 
directions of the ocean currents, upon which so 
much of the safety and celerity of navigation de- 
pends, the United States Hydrographic Bureau has 
had printed a large number of blanks, which it will 
cause to be distributed among ship-masters sailing 
in all parts of the world. The blanks are to be filled 
out with statements of the exact location where 
vessels may be at a given time, and then placed in 
bottles, which are to be so sealed and weighted that 
only a part of the necks will appear above the water, 
in order that they may not be blown by the wind. 
The bottles will then be thrown into the sea. 

Upon the bottom of each of the blanks is printed 
a notice requesting the finder to forward it to the 
nearest consul of the United States, or to the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau at Washington, after affixing the 
exact date and place where the bottle containing 
the blank was found. 

It is hoped that, in the course of time, enough of 
these blanks, which are printed in six different lan- 
guages, will find their way back to Washington, to 
establish many new facts with regard to the direc- 
tion and force of ocean currents. 


—— +r -- 


MACAULAY. 


It is a common mistake to suppose that a great 
man’s appearance is such that a stranger could select 
him out of a number of persons as a remarkable 
personage. The historian Motley, writing from 
London to his wife, describes Macaulay as common- 
place in appearance, with a face which “seen in front 
is blank, and, as it were, badly lighted.”’ 

His eye was not luminous, nor his brow impressive. 
His forehead, though spacious, was ped away in 
the region where benevolence ought to have been, 
and the under eyelids were so swollen as almost to 
close the eyes. His voice was agreeable and his 
intonation delightful. 

‘As usual,” writes the historian, “she took up the 
ribands of the conversation, and kept them in his 
own hands, driving wherever it suited him. I believe 
he is thought by many people a bore, and you remem- 
ber that Sydney Smith spoke of him as ‘our Tom, 
the greatest engine of oppression in England.’ I 
should think he. might be to those who wanted to 
talk also. 

/ “As a talker, to judge him by this one occasion, he 
is not to be compared for a moment to Holmes. 
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There was not a touch of the doctor’s ever-bubbling 
wit, imagination, enthusiasm and arabesqueness. 
It is the perfection of the commonplace, without 
sparkle or flash, but at the same time always inter- 
esting and agreeable.” 


———+e—____ 
KING GEORGE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


A fashionable authoress of the last century was 
Miss Fanny Burney, whose “Evelina” delighted 
Doctor Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds. When 
she had become famous, she was the guest of Mrs. 
Delaney, a venerable, cultured lady, who lived at 
Windsor, not far from the castle where George III. 
and Queen Charlotte resided. The king and queen 
frequently called on their neighbor, and shy Miss 
Fanny at such times sought her own room. 

But one afternoon she and Mrs. Delaney were in 
the drawing-room, when suddenly the door opened. 
A large man entered, who shut the door without 
——. The star on his breast revealed to Miss 

urney that she stood in the presence of the king. 
She retreated to the wall. The king advanced to his 
hostess and in a loud whisper asked if that was Miss 
Burney. Upon being assured that it was, he drew 
near and entered into conversation with her. 

“But what—what—how was it—how came you— 
how happened it—what—what—what?” he asked, 
in his usual odd manner. Believing he referred to 
“Evelina,” she replied it had been written at odd 
hours for amusement. 

“But your ee printing—how was 
that—what—what?” he asked; to which she an- 
swered: “I thought, sir, it would look well in 
print,” at which he was vastly amused. 

Soon she became familiar with the presence of 
royalty, and on one occasion had the advantage of 
hearing his Majesty’s criticisms on some famous 
men. Voltaire he pronounced a monster, and 
Shakespeare he considered little better than a fool. 

“Was there ever,’”’ cried out this royal Solomon, 
“such stuff as great part of Shakes»eare?—only one 
must not say so. But what think you—what—what— 
is there not sad stuff—what—what—what?” 

Fanny Burney ventured to assert that the sad stuff 
was mixed with many excellencies; but he inter- 
rupted her to ejaculate : 

be know it is not to be said—but it’s true— 
only it’s Shakespeare, and nobody dares abuse him; 
one should be stoned for saying so.” 


PAGANINI’S GRAVE. 


In the Mediterranean, not far from the town of 
Cannes, lies St. Ferréol, a naked rock, bristling with 
stony spines and points, and evidently bidding de- 
fiance to any one who would dare seek a foothold. 
A little earth has accumulated in its hollows, and 
affords nourishment to beautiful lilies and blue iris. 
Here for five years lay the body of Paganini, the 
great musician. 


In 1840 he was on his way home to Genoa, accom. 
panied by his son, and died at Nice, where the chol- 
era was raging. The son immediately took his body 
on board ship, and set sail for Genoa, but on his 
arrival there, the authorities refused to give burial 
to the musician, whose well-known peculiarities had 
given rise to a general belief in his insanity. 

Moreover, the cholera was also raging at Genoa, 
and it was pretended that the presence of the body 
of one who had died where the disease was preva- 
lent, might increase the alarm of the people. 

The son then returned to Marseilles, but entrance 
to that port was refused him for the same reason, 
and he went on to Cannes, which was also closed to 
him. His plight was a desperate one, and when he 
at last chanced to sight St. Ferréol, a new thought 
suggested itself. He effected a oy there, with 
the greatest difficulty, and buried his father’s body 
in the centre of the islet. 

In 1845 the body was removed, and taken to Genoa 
for burial. One can scarcely help feeling, however, 
that the lonely isle, almost overwhelmed by billows, 
was a more appropriate resting-place for one who 
had never been akin to serenity. 


+> — 
THRASHING THE COURT. 


Mr. Bjérnson, in his paper on “Norway and Its 
People,” published in Harper’s Magazine, says that 
the character of the inhabitants of the west coast 
partakes something of that of the sudden squalls 
which rush down the steep mountain-sides and along 
the fjords. 


In the early part of the present century the judge, 
sheriff, undersheriff and the lawyers assembled at 
Valders, one of the wildest districts, to hold court. 
The clergyman invited them to dinner, and they, 
while satiating and inebriating themselves, forgot 
all about the people who were waiting for them out- 
side of the court-room. 

At last, the drunken guests came reeling out of the 
clergyman’s house, on their winding way to the 
court. The irritated people, made more exasperated 
by the sight, ranged themselves in a row on either 
side of the court-room door, and judge, sheriff, 
undersheriff and lawyers were all soundly thrashed, 
as they reeled from man to man of the gauntlet. 


—~@e—_—___ 
HIS QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A laughable illustration of how anger causes a 
man to make himself ridiculous is given in the 
following incident from a German newspaper : 


Banker Rosenthal directed his book-keeper to 
address a sharp letter to Baron Y——, who had 
promised several times to pay what he owed and had 
as often neglected to do so. 

When the letter was written it did not please 
Banker Rosenthal, who is very excitable, and he 
angrily penned the following: 

“DEAR BARON Y——: Who was it that promised 
to pay up on the firet of January? You, my dear 
Baron, you are the man. Who was it that promised 
then to settle on the first of March? You, my dear 
Baron. Who was it that didn’t settle on the first of 
March? You, my dear Baron. Who is it, then, who 
has broken his word twice, and is an unmitigated 
scoundrel ? Your obedient servant, 

MoskEs ROSENTHAL.” 


— ——p>—___——_ 
INDIAN PALKI BEARERS. 


Before railroads were built in India, the ordinary 
mode of rapid travelling was by the palki, which 
was borne on the shoulders of four natives. The 
speed and endurance of the professional palki bear- 
ers are really remarkable. An English traveller of 
only a few years ago thus describes a journey which 
he made in Bengal: 


“By half-past four in the afternoon I was at the 
entrance of the Patna bazaar, nine miles in length, 
and thirty-three miles from Barh. Thus they had 
brought me at an average rate of over four miles an 
hour, including a stoppage of over half an hour for 
| their mid-day meal. 
| “It is true, I was alight weight; but I once, with 
| a friend, tried to carry an empty -_ and found it 
| so galling to the shoulder that I could not get be- 
| yond a few yards, while these men, who lived on 
| little else than rice, could carry a loaded one over 
| forty miles, at the rate mentioned above.” 








are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. 
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ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 
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THE PEERLESS 
is the best. Itis a little higher 
price than the others, but is well 
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THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
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nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 
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This clegant Carriage will be crated and delivered free 
on receipt of price. Send for catalogue of 40 different 
styles, ranging in price from $5.00 to $50.00. Buy 
direct and save two profits. Mention COMPANION. 
The W. B. Nutting Furniture and Carriage Co., 
182 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE great therapeutic value of Cod-Liver Oil 
in Phthisis (consumption), Scrofulosis, Rheuma- 
tism and similar disorders, is recognized by all 
physicians. 
The unpleasantness of the improperly made Oils 
that abound has deterred many from realizing its 











benefits, and stimulated the production of a host 


| of Emulsions as substitutes claiming palatability. 
| This claim is not well founded for ‘‘Emulsions are 


thick, slow-running, sticky preparations which are 


| swallowed with difficulty and leave an unpleasant 
| taste behind them.’’ Besides, the indiscriminate 


continued use of the Salts of Lime and Soda in 


| Emulsions is injudicious, if not positively per- 
| nicious. The benefits to be expected from Cod- 
| Liver Oil can be readily realized by the selection 
| of Peter Moller’s Norwegian. 


There is nothing 
unpleasant about this clean, pure oil, therefore no 
necessity to disguise its taste. It has taken nine- 
teen gold medals at the great exhibitions of the 
world, establishing its superiority over all others. 

It has claims which entitle it to preference, and 
insure the effects that can be expected only from 
a pure and perfect product. It is not offensive 
either in taste or smell, but sweet and agreeable. 
Its administration is always followed by satisfac- 
tory results. It is more easily assimilated, and 
more nutritious than other oils. It is noted for 
its perfect digestibility, and perfect limpidity. It 
costs the consumer no more than the poorer qual- 
ities abounding in the stores. 

All well-stocked drug stores have it. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


8,000 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


everything you need for exercise and 
enjoyment. Send 10 cts, in stamps for our 
handsome New Catalogue of Base Balls, 
Bicycles, Fishing Goods, Nets, Seines, 
Tennis, Footballs, Novelties, ete., at prices 
that everybody can order something, and get it first-class, 
Prices 10¢, to 8150. New Styles. Large Cuts, Low Prices. 
JOHN WILKINSON CoO., 55 & 57 State Street, Chicago, 1ll. 
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“v’M SO SORRY—BUT IT SMELLS GOOD!” 


LUNDBORG’S FAMOUS PERFUME. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church Street, New York. 
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A SPECIAL RACQUET 


OFFER. 





Lawn Tennis is growing more popular each year. This month we offer a special bargain in our Popular 


Standard Racquets. The price at which we offer them ($2.75 each) is much below the regular price. 
For the next 60 days we shall give free with each racquet, two 


| REGULATION TENNIS BALLS, 


the price of which is 25 cents each. The postage on this racquet, including the balls, is 30 cents, or they can be sent 


by express not paid. 
| Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

































































































































APRIL 25, 1889. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








APRIL. 
Th. 25. Battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, 1781. 
Fr. 26. General Johnston surrendered, 1865. 
Sa. 27. Capture of York [Toronto], 1813. 
Su. 28. Versaillists began the Siege of Paris, 1871. 
Mo. 29. General Boulanger born, 1837. 
Tu. 30. Louisiana purchased from France, 1803. 
MAY. 
We. 1. Legal Tender Act declared Constitutional, 1871. 








For the Companion. 


THE HOLY TREE. 


Herein is any great heart blest, 
That children of Columbia’s breast 
Shall plant a tree while he doth rest, 


And set a royal sign to make 

Love's testimony for his sake 
Forever as the seasons break! 

And whether, where with rosy brow 
His boyhood balanced on a bough, 
The kindly roots shall wrap him now; 


Or far over in height and girth 
His shaft shall rise, to alien earth 
The living warder of his worth, 


We know when marbles fall to dust 
Above the gentle and the just, 
That witness yet shall keep the trust: 


Beyond a stone’s mortality 

Salute, O passer-by! and see _ ~* 
Serene and strong, the Holy Tree. 
There shall from off its leafy spread, 
In perfect homage to the dead, 

The dew’s bright benison be shed; 


And oft as man’s, and undeterred, 
Shall through the sunny noon be heard 
The soft thanksgiving of some bird. 


If tongues would hurt our brother, there 

Beside his dedicated heir, 

The winds of dawn shall speak him fair; 

And star’s on star’s approach extol 

Each golden bud and branch and bole 

Proved faithful to a faithful soul. 

To live in beauty, freedom, might, 

A victor shape in all men’s sight, 

Is very glory and delight: 

And this a hero’s proudest fame, 

That of his country he may claim 

Her heavenward boughs to shout his name! 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
WHO IS AT FAULT?P 


The Berlin correspondent of an English news- 
paper recently told the story of a secret club of 
nine boys, belonging to a private school in that 
city, a school to which only the children of well- 
born families were admitted. 

The club was organized for purposes of rob- 
bery. Its members had already stolen about one 
thousand dollars from their parents and friends, 
and had spent a part of it for guns, swords, dag- 
gers and ammunition. It was their intention, as 
soon as their arrangements could be completed, to 
betake themselves to a forest, and there become 
highwaymen, after the most approved style of 
Karl Moor or Dick Turpin. 

About the same time two lads of fourteen, the 
sons of respectable tradesmen in Philadelphia, set 
out, armed and fully equipped, to be highway- 
men in New Jersey. They began operations upon 
an Italian pedler, whom they forced to “‘hold up 
his hands’’ while they robbed him. Then they 
were arrested, and it is to be hoped were cured of 
their desire to play the criminal. 

The House of Reformation, the jail and the 
State-prison are the inns on the short, wide road 
open before such boys in this country, and the 
way downward is even shorter in Europe. 

The explanation given for the vicious folly of 
these lads was the same in both cases—sensa- 
tional and poisonous literature. This was, no 
doubt, partly true, but it does not go to the root 
of the matter. 

The boys must have had a depraved taste, or 
they would not have found pleasure in such books. 
Wherever there is a depraved taste, its cravings 
will be promptly met by unscrupulous tradesmen, 
whether the demand be for whiskey, tobacco, 
absinthe, prussic acid, or foul, sensational stories. 

But who is to blame that these children should 
have become thus perverted? They were born 
pure. Whose business was it to keep them so? 

All American fathers and mothers are aware 


that their boys must have amusement. They are | #W that, he ee ee Se aening 
i i. 1a) ere was a dignity in Pi . 
born into an eager, struggling age. It is not| “As fur Mister Wadrosrth." tae = 


possible to remand them into the dull, uneventful 
routine of life known to their grandfathers in 
youth. The youngest child is infected by the 
desire for action and adventure. . 

But there are a thousand innocent escape-valves 
for this surplus energy. Travel, a year on a 
ranch, animals to care for, boating, athletic sports, 
photography, the pursuit of some science or occu- 
pation as a hobby, all these are so many outlets 
for the ambition or restless desires of a hot- 
blooded boy. Give him such an outlet, and he 
will not find it necessary to flourish a cutlass or 
revolver. 

That such a boy should add to his craving for 
adventure the wish to rob, is often due to the 
criminal neglect of his father and mother, who 
have not taught him from his birth to be honest 
and God-fearing. 

No necessity to make money, no desire to be 


| descended from t 


picious in the 


and they do not go, except rarely, to the French 
schools. 
American girls are still 
good proportion of the Arab boys attend the French 
schools, and in some of the towns all the Arab chil- 
dren speak and write French. 


are much more eager to learn than the Arabs. 


race as the inhabitants of Southern 


even in the church can rightfully take precedence 
of the first and highest duty which every parent 
owes to the soul of his child. 

Has the father or mother who reads these words 
been faithful to this duty ? 


——— 
CHILDREN IN ALGIERS. 


The city of Algiers, the capital of the great French 
province of Algeria, in Northern Africa, has so mild 
a climate that snow is almost unknown. The average 
temperature in January is fifty-four degrees; palm- 
trees grow freely in the gardens and suburbs, and 
the country has a tropical aspect. No little excite- 
ment was produced, therefore, when one day last 
winter there fell snow enough to cover the ground. 
The last such snow-fall had taken place in 1861, so 
that none of the younger people of the country had 
ever seen anything of the kind. 


The sensation was so great, indeed, that all the 
schools were closed, and the poo, rushing out, 
were heard to make such remarks as these: 
“Look! It is ae cotton!” 
“Let’s get some, and take it home and save it!” 
The boys gathered masses of the fleecy snow to 
keep for a curiosity, and were astonished to see it 
turn into water in their hands. 
The boys of Algeria are a strange race. Most of 
them are Arabs, whose speech was brought hun- 
dreds of years ago from Arabia. They are Mussul- 
mans in religion; if they go to their own Arab 
schools, called zawyas, Lng 4 are taught little except 
to recite verses from the Koran. They are for the 
most part bright and merry, much like other boys 
among themselves, but inclined to be grave and sus- 
resence of foreigners. 
Girls are seldom admitted to the Arab schools, 
They are usually married at an age when 
laying with dolls. A 


There is, however, a race of people in Algeria me 
They 
are the Kabyles, who, although Mussulmans in relig- 
ion, some scientists believe to belong to the same 
curope. They 
are mostly farmers and mountaineers, and are ver 
industrious; they are eager to learn, and send all 
their girls and boys to school wherever schools are 
founded. —e them are some strange colonies 
e ancient Romans, and still calling 
themselves Romans, or “Rumi.” 
The Algerian Jews, too, who are descended from 
the Jews whom the Spaniards banished from their 
—_, pay much attention to the instruction of 
their children. 
Under the influence of education great changes 
are taking place in the character of the — 
of Algeria, which, at the beginning of the present 
century, was almost entirel ussulman, and practi- 
cally uncivilized. Now, although there are not quite 
half a million Europeans in the country, more than 
a million people speak the French language. 
Algeria, moreover, is but a part of the French do- 
main in Africa. There are French colonies here and 
there around the whole northern half of the conti- 
nent, and nearly all Northwestern Africa, including 
Tunis, Algeria, Senegal and a great part of the 
bo gee Soudan, promises to become French event- 
ually. 
The French flag has been carried as far into the 
interior of Africa as Timbuctoo, which, not many 
years ago, was a synonym for all that was strange, 
far away and inaccessible. 
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WORDSWORTH’S PECULIARITIES. 


“What was Mr. Wordsworth like in personal 
appearance?’”’ asked an English writer of an old 
retainer of the poet’s. ‘He was an ugly-faiiced 
man, and a mean liver,” was the answer. The peas- 
ant spoke in the vernacular of the Lake district, and 
all he meant was that the poet was a man of marked 
features, and led a very simple life in matters of 
food and raiment. 


‘He never know’d what he had, nor what he was 
worth, nor whether there was owt to eat in the 
house,” said a blind old peasant, who in former 
times “took sarvice along of Mr. Wudsworth.” 
The reporter, Mr. Rawnsley, from whose “Remi- 
niscences” we quote, interposed with, “But you say 
that he didn’t care much whether there was or was 
not food in the house.” 
“Nay, nay,’”’ replied the old peasant, ‘“‘Wudsworth 
was & man as was fond of a good dinner at times, if 
you could get him to it, that was t’ job; not but 
what he was very temperate i’ all things, very, but 
they was all on ’em mean livers, and in a plain way. 
It was porridge for breakfast, and a bit of mutton to 
dinner, and porridge at night, with a bit of cheese, 
= to end up wi’.” 
“You said it was hard to get him to his meals; 
what did you mean?” asked Mr. Rawnsley. 
“Weel, weel, it was study as was his delight; he 
was a’ for study; and Mrs. Wudsworth would say, 
‘Ring the bell,’ but he wouldn’t stir, bless ye. ‘Goa 
and see what he’s doing,’ she’d say, and we goa up 
to study door and hear him a-mumbling and bumming 
through it. 
“*Dinner’s ready, sir,’ I’d ca’ out, but he’d goa 
mumbling on like a deaf man, ya see. And some- 
times Mrs. Wudsworth ’ud say, ‘Goa and break a 
bottle or let a dish fall just outside door in passage.’ 
Eh dear, that mostly ’ud bring him out, would that. 
It was only that as wud, however. For ye kna he 
was a very careful mon, and he couldn’t do with 
breaking the china.” 
Another old man, who as a butcher’s lad served 
the poet’s kitchen with meat, remembered him as 
‘‘a tall man, rather a fineish man in build, with a 
bit St. a stoop, and a deal of gray hair upon his 
ead.’ 


Whenever seen he was sure to be “quite [pro- 
nounced white] pliinly dressed,” almost “poorly 
dressed, ya mun saay, at the best o’ times. But for 


the old man added, 
‘she’d pass you, same as if ya was nobbut a stoan. 
He niver cared for children, however; ya may be 
certain of that, for didn’t I have to pass him four 
times in 4 wore up ® the door wi’ meat? and he 
niver onct said owt. Ye’re well aware if he’d bee 

fond of children he ’ud ’a spoke.” . 


~~ 





WHAT AILED HIS EYES. 


Some readers of the Companion will laugh over 
the following story, some perhaps will cry over it, 
and it would not be very surprising if a few should 
do both. It is related by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
who got from the incident a suggestion for a poem. 


I had been lecturing in a little interior town, and 
had to get up at daylight one cold morning to ride to 
the nearest railway station. The man who drove 
me over was one of those rugged characters that you 
meet in the rural regions—one of those men who 
deem sentimentality a weakness, and tears some- 
thing to be ashamed of. 

As we rode along over the creaking snow he said 
“T hearn you talk fast night.” 1 

I remarked, ‘Indeed! I hope you enjoyed it.” 





fashionable, to be active in politics, in charity, or 


“Yes,” said he, “fust-rate. y little girl was 


po’try. You may hev seen her. She sat on the front 
row. She’s a little girl, not very tall. 
noticed her.” 


and he continued: “She aint very big. She don’t 
weigh more’n fifty 
ture of the spine. 
little thing, and havin’ no one to look out fer her as 
a mother can, she fell downstairs one day an’ hurt 
herself. 
her the best I know how, but she’s never growed. 
Sometimes I think she’ll never be no bigger.” 


ashamed to show the evidences of his grief, and 
turned aside his head. 


ered his emotion, he dashed away the moisture from 


You must ’a’ 
I told him that I did not recall having seen her, 


unds. You see, she’s got curv’- 
Her mother died when she was a 


She never got over it. I hev took care of 


The tears welled to his eyes as he talked. He was 


Seeing that I was looking at him, and had discov- 


his eyes with one of the heavy leather mittens that 
he wore, and said, “I dunno what’s the matter with 
my eyes. One o’ my hosses is lame, an’ I put some 
liniment on his leg this mornin’. I must ’a’ got 
some of it on this yer mitten o’ mine.’—New York 
Sun. 

——+or—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


A SONG. 


A bird soared up in the face of the sun— 
Oh, but the bird sang gloriously !— 
With throb of bosom and flutter of wing, 
In the rich ripe glow of a day in spring 
When the bursting of blossom had just begun, 
And the green on the hillside was fair to see. 
A bird soared up in the face of the sun— 
Oh, but his song was a ons to hear!— 
With heart attuned to a wild desire, 
With the quiver of passion and pulse of fire, 
And the bound of a soul that had well-nigh won 
The first of the golden outworks there. 
A bird soared up in the face of the sun, 
his flight with a straining eye; 
But if he descended I cannot tell: 
I marked alone how his music fell, 
Till the last faint throb of the song was done, 
Or lost in the space of the pillarless sky. 
WILLIAM HIGGS. 


——— 
GOSSIP AND COMMERCE. 


“Business is business,’’ it is sometimes said; but 
in rural districts, where the merchant knows all his 
customers and all his customers’ relations, bargain- 
ing and sociability are not kept very strictly apart. 
When a good woman goes “down to the store,” she 
counts on bringing home not merely a piece of calico 
or a bit of ribbon, but a few items of neighborly 
news. 


“Ah, Mrs. Blank,” says the shopkeeper, “how de 
do? Folks all well?” 
“Yes, tolerable. Folks all well to your house?”’ 
“Well, they’re all pretty smart but the baby, he’s 
been kind o’ ailin’ the last few days; it’s his teeth, I 
reckon. Our babies always get their teeth hard.” 
“So do mine, all but my Annie Maria; we hardly 
knowed when her teeth come. Well, let me see 
some good unbleached muslin.” 
“Yes’m, certainly, certainly; here’s a real good 
piece, I can warrant ev’ry thread. I jest sold Mrs. 
Smith ten yards and a half off this very piece.” 
“That so? How are the Smiths, anyhow? I heard 
they had the measles.” 
“Yes, they have had ’em. Their boy’s got ’em 
pretty bad now.” 
“Well, I declare! I hope the baby won’t take ’em. 
It’d be apt to go hard with a little thing like that.” 
“Oh, I dunno; our baby had ’em when she wa’n’t 
but three months old an they hardly fazed her.” 
“Ts that so? But they gen’rally do go hard with 
babies. How much do you say this is a yard?” 
“Twelve and a half cents, ma’am; it’s a bargain.” 
“Well, it’s a pretty fair piece, I reckon, but I aint 
sure it won’t shrink a good deal.” 
“No’m, I don’t believe it will. My wife is making 
up some of it now, just because she felt sure it 
wouldn’t shrink.” 
“Well, I don’t know but it won’t, and agin I don’t 
know but it will. Has your wife’s rheumatiz 
troubled her any lately?” 
“No, not right lately, but it gives her a twinge 
once in a while.’’ 
“Did she ever pens juice and onions? 
They say it’s real good.” 
“Pll tell her about it. We’ve tried most ev’ry- 
thing. How much of this shall I measure off?” 
Mrs. Blank ~—_ a yard and seven-eighths, and 
then the two fall to discussing the prospect of an 
early spring. 


And I watche 


—_—____+4@)>—______ 
ORDERING GROCERIES. 


“The Civilian in Lower Bengal” undertook to keep 
house with a native servant. The servant desired 
his master to write an order for certain articles, and 
these he would get from the European shops. It is 
no wonder that the plan for procuring macaroni 
and vermicelli failed. Here is the civilian’s account 
of the business. 


I took my pen, while he, standing with his hands 
clasped in the native attitude of deferential respect, 
commenced : 
“Makrakurma.” 
“What?” said I. 
“‘Makrakurma,” he repeated. 
I had never heard of any English eatable of this 
name, but he assured me it was very common, and 
absolutely necessary. 
“Well,” I said, wishing to temporize, “pass on 
to the next thing.”’ 
*“Burrumchellee,” he said. 
This was no better than the first article, but he in- 
sisted that it was equally well known and equally 
necessary. 
This was very disheartening, and I was much puz- 
z*ed what to do, for I did not like to write down 
these mystic names and expose my ignorance in an 
English shop. 
Finally my interlocutor came to the rescue, saying, 
with a condescending smile, “Your highness is a 
great man, and has probably not paid attention to 
these matters; but I have a cousin in the bazaar 
who knows English well, and will, if you approve, 
write all these things down in English, and charge 
only eight annas,”’ equal to one shilling. 


—————§4§9 
MISTAKEN FOR A FRENCHMAN. 


During the invasion of France by the German 
army, General Sheridan was permitted to accom- 
pany it unofficially, as a military observer. By the 
advice of Count Bismarck he wore the undress 
uniform of an American general, but without the 
sword, as he was a non-combatant. His coat and 
forage cap resembled those worn by the French. Of 
this fact he was violently reminded one day by an 
adventure which he tells in his “Personal Memoirs.” 


Immediately after the Germans had won the battle 
of Gravelotte, General Sheridan started to ride into 
the village of Rezonville to find water for his horse. 
As he entered the chief street, he was suddenly 
halted by a squad of German soldiers, who took him 
for a French officer, and levelled their pieces at him. 

They could not understand English; the general 
could not speak German, and dared not speak one 
explanatory word in French. The soldiers were so 
much excited that Sheridan thought his hour had 
come. Fortunately a few German words came to 
him, and by uttering these he delayed his execution. 

One of the Germans ventured to approach the 


general again got into trouble by bein 


off Sheridan’s cap, his eyes rested on the three stars 
above the visor, but he 
the insignia of a Lieutenant-General of the 
States Army, and pointed to them as proof that 
Sheridan was a Frenchman. 


id not know that they were 


nited 


Then all the soldiers became more excited, because 


they thought Sheridan was trying to deceive them. 
Just then, an officer ene to the king’s head- 
quarters rode up to learn t b 

recognized Sheridan, told the soldiers who their 
prisoner was, and ordered his release. The mortified 
Germans made profuse apologies. Sheridan returned 
to headquarters, related what had occurred, and the 
king gave him a pass which permitted him to go 
where he 


1e cause of the hubbub, 


leased—a rare favor. 
While the German army was investing Paris, the 
taken for 
what he was not. He was riding toward the village 
of Villiers and, while taking a short cut across a 
large vineyard, came suddenly upon a German 
picket-post. 

The guard levelled their rifles at him. Remember- 
ing his Rezonville experience, he flung himself from 
the saddle in token of surrender. The men, rightly 
interpreting the action, held their fire. Sheridan’s 
next thought was the king’s pass, and he reached 
under his coat-skirt for the document. The motion 
was mistaken for an attempt to get at his pistol, and 
again the guard aimed at him. y 
Then he threw up his hands and ran into their 
ranks. The officer of the guard came up, examined 
the pass, and seeing that it was signed by the King 
of Prussia, released Sheridan, ordered his horse to 
be caught, and conducted him to the quarters of the 
commandant. 

= 


INDIAN WHALEMEN. 


The narrator of the following adventure was pass- 
ing a little time at Quillute, an Indian village about 
forty miles south of Cape Flattery. One day a 
whale was sighted off the beach. Great excitement 
ensued, and four canoes at once started in pursuit, 
the writer himself being in one of them. The whale 
was a treasure, and must be secured. 


We were soon close upon the monster, which, 
lolling lazily upon the water, paid no heed to the 
demonstrations of his puny assailants. He was soon 
rudely awakened. 

The foremost canoe darted forward, and thud went 
the harpoon into his broad back, burying itself 
nearly to the shaft. The canoe was instantly —- 
and backed, but none too soon, for with a sudden 
and terrific smash of his flukes, which barely missed 
the boat, the creature sounded. 

A number of sealskin bladders were thrown over- 
board, fastened to the harpoon line, and the different 
canoes, as they came up, were made fast to the one 
from which the harpoon had been thrown. 

After a while the monster rose to the surface and 
started off at a lively pace, dragging the canoes after 
him toward the open sea. 

He kept on for four or five miles. Then his speed 
slackened. Immediately the hindmost canoe was 
hauled cautiously past the others, and a second har- 
poon was dexterously planted. 

Another wild rush followed, shorter than the first. 
Then came another lull, and a third harpoon was 
driven home. These performances were repeated till 
half a dozen harpoons were in the whale, and twice 
that number of sealskin bladders were drifting about 
him, hindering him in his attempts to sound. 
Finally, after fighting for his life for several hours, 
he received the coup de grace with a lance. One 
final plunge, and he was ours. 

The next thing was to beach him, and this took 
three hours of paddling in a nasty swell; but gal- 
lantly the Indians buckled to the work, keeping time 
with a high-keyed, monotonous chant, broken in 
upon now and then by an ear-piercing, blood-curdling 


ell. 
. Around we bonfires on the beach the whole pop- 
ulation of the village awaited the return of the 
hunters, but by no means in silence. It was a wild 
spectacle—the —— os dancing, crouch- 
ing, half-naked, dusky figures, plunging in and out 
of the ruddy blaze of the huge drift-wood fires. 


——__—_+er— 
HIS TORPEDO. 


A gentleman living in Boston was much annoyed 
by the nightly serenades of some cats, which took 
up a position on a shed beneath his window. Some 
friend told him that they could be frightened away 
by exploding a torpedo among them. He resolved 
to try it. He said nothing to his wife, but procured 
the largest torpedo he could find, and hid it in a 
convenient place in his sleeping-room. 


For several nights his slumbers were undisturbed. 
Then one night, toward midnight, he was awakened 
by the usual doleful yells. 

“I'll fix em!” he said to himself, as he crept from 

his bed and seized the torpedo. He stole up to the 
window and glanced out; the cats were plainly visi- 
ble in the moonlight. He took careful aim, and 
threw the torpedo with all his strength. He was 
determined to make a sensation! 
There was a report like a dozen pistol shots in the 
room! He had mistaken the large pane of glass for 
an open window, and the torpedo had exploded 
thereon. 

His wife sprang up, screaming, “Oh! oh! What? 
Where are you, Henry?” 

Shrieks and cries of ‘‘What’s the matter?” “Mur- 
der!” “Robbers are in the house!” “We’ll all be 
murdered!” and the like resounded through the 
halls, as the ee lodgers sought to discover 
what could have happened. 

The door-bell rang violently, and a policeman 
appeared, greatly excited, thinking that a murder 
had been committed. He rushed up to the room 
whence the report had come. 

“Let mein!” he called. “Let mein, or I’ll burst 

open the door!” 
The unfortunate author of all this commotion 
explained matters as best he could. Quiet was soon 
restored in the house, but the cats on the shed, un- 
disturbed by the uproar, continued their serenade. 

The hero of our tale bears his honors meekly. He 
never mentions the subject of his own accord, and 
is free to say that he prefers cats to torpedoes. 


—~or—__—__ 
A GOOD-NATURED WIFE. 


The old lady who never spoke ill of any one, and 
even intimated that Satan himself set some good 
people an example of perseverance, must have been 
a relative to the woman who lived in Sussex, Eng- 
land, in the days when the kettle was hung from the 
crane in an open fireplace. An English clergyman 
tells the story: 


A man, whose wife was blessed with a remarkably 
even temper, went over the way to a neighbor one 
evening and said: 

“Neighbor, I should like to see my wife cross for 
once. I’ve tried all I know, and I can’t make her 
cross, no way.” 

“You can’t make your wife cross?” said his neigh- 
bor. “I wish I could make mine anything else. 
But you just do what I tell you, and if that won’t 
act nothing will. You bring her in some night a lot 
of the crookedest sticks you can get, them as won’t 
lie in no form, and see how she makes out then.” 

The pieces of wood were accordingly brought in, 
as awkward and crooked and contrary as could be 
found. The man went away early to work, and 
at noon returned to see the result of his experiment. 
He was greeted with a smile and the gentle request : 

“Tom, do bring me in some more of those crooked 
sticks, if you can find them; they do just fit around 











there. She likes that sort o’ thing. She’s great on 





“suspect” and examine him closely. When he took 


the kettle so nicely!” 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE PLANTER. 


Down by the wall where the lilacs grow, 
Digging away with the garden hoe, 
Toiling as busily as he can— 

Eager and earnest, dear little man! 
Spoon and shingle are lying by, 

With a bit of evergreen, long since dry. 


“What are you doing, dear?” I ask. 

Ted for an instant stops his task, 

Glances up with a sunny smile 

Dimpling his rosy cheeks, the while: 

“Why, it is Arbor Day, you see, 

And I’m planting a next year’s Christmas-tree. 


“For last year, auntie, Johnny Dunn 
Didn’t have even the smallest one; 

And I almost cried, he felt so bad, 

When I told ’bout the splendid one we had; 
And I thought if I planted this one here, 
And watered it every day this year, 

It would grow real fast—I think it might; 
(His blue eyes fill with an eager light), 
And I’m sure ’twill be, though very small, 
A great deal better than none at all.” 
Then something suddenly comes between 
My eyes and the bit of withered green, 

As I kiss the face of our Teddy-boy 
Bright and glowing with giving’s joy. 

And Johnny Dunn, it is plain to me, 

Will have his next year’s Christmas tree. 


+e, — 


For the Companion. 


ARBOR DAY AT PRINCEVILLE. 


When Winny and Lem got home from school 
one April afternoon they found mamma with a 


very sober face indeed. They couldn't 
think what the matter was until at the 
tea-table she looked across at papa, with 
an anxious little pucker between her eyes, 
and said: 

“Dr. Taylor tells me the diphtheria has 
broken out again. Don’t you think we’d 
better send the children out to stay with 
mother awhile? 


and then their faces fell again. 
“Oh, but it’s almost Arbor Day,” said Winny. 
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| minutes Winny had wiped his eyes and was help- 

| ing Lem tell about it, both talking together and so 

fast that if Aunt Dorcas hadn’t known what Arbor 

Day was she never in the world could have found 

|out. As it was, she laughed. 

‘Well, well,” said she. ‘Now why can’t we 
have an Arbor Day of our own out here in Prince- 
ville? We can have just as good a picnic as any- 

| body, and there’s plenty o’ chance to set trees, 
certain.” 

“Oh! we can!” cried Winny and Lem, eagerly, 
looking as if they would like to give Aunt Dorcas 
|a good hug. ‘We might set ’em out ’round your 
| yard, aunty, and the village would be lots prettier 
| if there were trees along the street, and —” 
“Don’t get run away with,” laughed Aunt 
| Dorcas. ‘*We can’t plant a ten-acre lot, but I’ve 
thought for along time I’d like to have a pretty 
maple on each side o’ the front gate, and after 
| dinner you may go up and see if Squire Parsons 
will let us take two out of his sugar-orchard.” 
| OQ-oh!” said Winny and Lem, again. They 
were a little bit afraid of Squire Parsons, who 
lived in a big white house with green blinds, and 
was the richest man in the village. They won- 
dered if he would remember something that 
happened Thanksgiving Day, but if he did, he 
didn’t say a word, though the eyes that beamed at 





glasses twinkled a little. 

“Trees ?”? the squire asked, as interested as! 
Aunt Dorcas had been, “why, yes; take all the 
trees you want. 
Governor’s proclamation is meant for Princeville | 
as well as the rest. Why can’t we all have an| 
Arbor Day ?” 

“Why, we can, sir!” cried Lem and Winny 





I’d feel safer about them.” 
“Oh, good!” cried Winny and Lem, ina breath; too.” 


| for although Princeville was a pretty little village, 


with one accord, their cheeks growing red. ‘‘It’ll 
be jolly!” 
“So I think,” laughed Squire Parsons. ‘And 










“maybe something will turn up.’” And she was 
right, as grandmas almost always are. Next 
morning when the boys were eating their oatmeal 
and sugar and real cream there came a sudden 
burst of music in the yard. 

“Oh! a hand-organ man!” cried Winny and 
Lem, jumping up. ‘‘O-oh!” 

It wasn’t a man, but a boy with black eyes and 


Aunt Dorcas asked him to come in and get some 
breakfast, and somehow he didn’t seem in a bit of 
hurry to get away again. 

‘*Won’t Squire Parsons be ’sprised!” cried Lem 
or Winny as often as once a minute in the next 
hour. ‘Hooray! won’t he, though!” 

And it is safe to say he was! Such a funny little 
turnout you never saw. Winny and Lem, with 
Aunt Dorcas’s help, had covered grandma's old- 
fashioned carry-all with evergreens until there was 
nothing to be seen except the two roguish faces in 
front. Even Dobbin’s harness was bristling with 


road. 

But the best was to come. Winny and Lem 
thought the procession,—the two big farm wagons 
loaded with straight, pretty trees, with the pick- 
axe brigade in front and the shovel brigade be- 





Winny and Lem over the squire’s gold-bowed | hind,—would never start, but it did; and as soon 


| as it began to move the big green music-box 
behind old Dobbin struck up ‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” in a way that almost set the squire him- 


And now I think of it, the! self to dancing. 


How 
cheered. 


everybody stopped and stared and 
It wasn’t very often that a 


hand-organ was heard in Princeville, : Ws ? 
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an e and this one was such a surprise! | 
there's need enough of it, ere Squire Parsons laughed till his | 


Which was very true, 


sides ached, and came to shake 
hands with Winny and Lem. 
**You’ve done it up brown,” said he, ‘‘and that’s 


a smiling face; he made a very low bow when | 


spruce boughs, end the old fellow’s eyes seemed 
to twinkle as he moved slowly off down the | 


| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


| The answer, composed of 52 letters, is a celebrated 

| event which occurred in the United States on April 
30, 1789. 

| The 1,4, 5, 19, 8, 41, 12, 8, 11, 32, 29 is the seventh 

| Sunday after Easter, answering to Pentecost. 

The 27, 2, 26, 17, 9, 6 is an advocate. 

The 22, 24, 23, 10, 7, 20 is a border. 

The 13, 25, 30, 16, 18, 15, 33, 46 is mitigated. 

The 47, 35, 49, 38, 14, 44, 45, 52 are positive laws. 

The 21, 31, 42, 40 is to eat a certain meal. 

The 87, 28, 43, 48, 39 is an estuary. 

The 34, 36, 50, 51 is a missive. 


2. 
MID-LETTER PUZZLE. 


- The rent was wije and in he fell, 

How he got out I cannot tell. 

This, physic is, in solid shape; 

When taking it, you’d seem to gape. 

. Be sure, before you trust unto it, E 
It will not break and let you through it. 

. Swinging, rolling, night and day, 
Amid the stars and milky way. 








CYRIL DEANE. 
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». Stretch the cord and take good aim. 
Capital sport is this, I claim. 

6. Broken shoes and ragged clothes, 
Bloated face and fiery nose. 

7. A lock of hair I treasure here, 
















All T have left of baby dear. 
Fluid I am, and yet I turn to fire,— , 
My color changes as the flames rise higher. 





Conundrums. 


When is grass something else? When it is (k)not 


‘‘And it’s going to be the best time that ever there wasn’t a shade tree, to speak of, in the| a fact—that’s a fact.” 
was,” said Lem. ‘With a picnic in the park —” | whole length and breadth of it, not even in the | And I think the boys felt thatthey had, although 
“And two brass bands,” chimed Winny, ‘‘and | little burying-ground on the hill. It did seem | they tried hard not to show it. The music helped 
—”" | funny, when there were so many trees to be had | the tree-planting along wonderfully, so everybody 
But papa only laughed and shook his head; and | for the taking up. So Winny and Lem said to | said; for, though the organ didn’t play many 
Winny and Lem knew the matter was settled and Aunt Dorcas, when they had run every step of the | tunes, when Nicolas had ground through them 





it wouldn't do a bit of good to cry about it. way home again. 
There was nothing worth crying about, really.| ‘But there’ll be some now,” panted Winny, 
Grandma and Aunt Dorcas were glad as glad | “‘’cause the squire’s going to have his hired men 
could be to see them, and, because papa had tele- | dig up lots of pretty ones the day before —” 
graphed that they were coming, there was a nice “‘So’s to have ’em allready,” chimed Lem. ‘‘But 
hot dinner waiting for them, of roast chicken and | how do you s’pose the folks ’ll find it out, Aunt 
plum ‘tarts and bread and honey, which was | Dorcas ?”’ 
another pleasure, still. Then there were calves at | Aunt Dorcas laughed and said she didn’t be- 
the barn, and chickens, and a new little colt, | lieve they would have a mite of trouble. 


And, 
the greatest wonder of all. And there were the | sure enovgh, before night everybody knew that 
eggs to hunt. | Princeville was going to have an Arbor Day and 


“It’s surprising where those hens do hide their | wondered why somebody hadn’t thought of it 
nests,” said Aunt Dorcas, with a twinkle. ‘“I’ll| before. Winny and Lem were swinging on the 
give you five cents a dozen for all you find, boys.” | front gate in the afternoon, and the squire stopped 
They found a good many; but even the fun of| as he was driving by to tell them he was sure 
hunting hens’ nests cannot last forever, and one | their Arbor Day was going to be a grand success. 
morning when they were watching Aunt Dorcas “Tll see to everything but the music,” he said, 
skim the milk, two big tears rolled down Winny’s | laughing. ‘I guess you'll have to ’tend to that. 
cheeks and splashed on the dairy-table. | There isn’t a brass band in twenty miles.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Aunt Dorcas, who| Dear me! the boys began to look sober. It 
couldn’t bear to see children cry. ‘What is the | seemed a great responsibility. And besides they 
matter, Winny ?” | were almost sure the squire was having a little 

“He wants to go home,” answered Lem, with a| quiet fun with them, and they didn’t like to be 
tremble in his voice. | laughed at. 

“To see mamma,” quavered Winny; “and— | “T’d just like to s’prise him !’’ cried Winny. “If 
and —” | there was time I’d write to papa to send out a brass 

“And go to Arbor Day,” chimed Lem. ‘I do, | band, so!”’ 
too.” ‘You might take the dinner-horn and a milk- 

“Arbor Day ?” asked Aunt Dorcas, with a good | pan, and have a tin band of your own,” said Aunt 
deal of interest. “What sort of a day is that >” Dorcas; and her face was so sober you’d never 

You see, she understood boys pretty well, even have guessed ’twas a joke. 
though she hadn't any of her own. Before many| ‘Never mind,” said grandma, 





soothingly ; 


once he began again, and nobody was the wiser. 
, ‘Such fun!” cried Lem. “I'll always ’member 
| this Arbor Day.” 

The dinner at the town hall was something long 
| to be remembered, too. The tables were loaded 
| with good things enough to feed a regiment, but 
| everybody was so hungry that there wasn’t much 
| left, after all. Then when dinner was over Nicolas 

played his tunes again, and the squire made a 
| funny speech which set everybody laughing; and 
| when Winny passed around the squire’s hat it 

caught more than the little organ-grinder’s ragged 
| cap had caught in a month, maybe. 
| ‘T guess he’s glad he was here, don’t you, 
grandma?” asked Lem, sleepily, getting ready 
| for bed, that night. 
| Yes, indeed,” said grandma. 
| «And I’m glad we were here, aint you, Aunt 

Dorcas ?” asked Winny. 

“T wouldn’t wonder a bit,” said Aunt Dorcas. 
Because if they hadn’t been, you know, Prince- 
ville wouldn’t have had an Arbor Day at all. 


Apa C. STopDARD. 
—— 4p 


Litre Amy, who is about four, was used to 
playing with a large dog called Gyp. One day 
Amy was out walking with her mother, and met 
their friend with the dog. 
mother might be afraid, so she took her by the 
hand and said, very gently, “Don’t be afraid, 





mamma! 


Amy thought her |. 


Gyp has got his bustle (muzzle) on.”’ | 


Tass. 
¥ How do we know Venice is a marsh? Because 
Shakespeare devoted one play to the Moorof Venice. 

What bird depends most for flight on its tale? 
The kite. 

What bird tells the hunter what to do next after 
loading his rifle? Cock-a-too. (Cock it, too.) 

What birds could we not live without? Swallows. 

What birds should keep out of the sun? Wax- 
wings. 

What birds have a right to imitate the crow? 
The Macaws. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st couplet = sea. 
d sad = cakes, makes. 
3d = = me, see. 
4th “ = simnel cakes. 


2. PASS OVER 
AU REOULE 
ScHi s @ 
S H OR E 
OBOE 
Vtu£eob~ 
E E 
R 
3. 1. Carnelian. 2. Laudatory. 3. Rendering. 


4. Redeeming. 5. Capitular. 6. Energetic. 7. Re- 
spected. 8. Hartshorn. 9. Partridge. 


ENERGETIC 
CARNELIANRSN 
RESPECTED 
HARTSHORN 
REDEEMING 
RENDERING 
PARTRIDGE 
cA PittT?tut AB 
BAveaternr & 
4. MOLES T 
PLEASE 
RAN 8S OM 
BATTER 
GREEDY 
MONROE 
MIS SAL 
Cc REUSA 
FRANCE 
wits Dom 
GROANS 
BAN YAN 





Third line, down, Lenten Season. 
Fourth “ «« Easter Sunday. 
5. Queen of Festivals. 
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For the Companion, 
CANCERS. 


Few ailments are more dreaded than cancers, 
both because of their fatality and on account of their 
slow and painful disorganizing progress. They are 
more frequent with women than with men, and 
there are probably few women who do not suffer 
more or less from fear of them. 

But the disease is really somewhat rare. Few 
cases come within the knowledge of any one person. 
It is true of nearly every disease that nothing is 
more potent than fear in bringing it on. Fear pro- 
duces depression, and physical depression is an open 
door to prowling morbid elements. 

Cancer is a malignant tumor; but every malignant 
tumor is not a cancer. All bodily growth is cell- 
growth—growth by multiplication. Tumors are thus 
formed. They are known as “new growths.” 

There is no distinctive difference between the cells 
of cancers and those of other tumors; but cancer- 
cells are crowded peculiarly into vacant spaces in 
the substance of the part, and this arrangement is 
characteristic. No tumor should be pronounced a 
cancer until an expert has seen this arrangement 
with his microscope. The trouble with these cells is 
their low vitality, their lack of recuperative power. 

Almost every organ in the body is more or less 
liable to be invaded, but especially those covered with 
a mucous membrane. Some cancers have their seat 
in the skin, particularly on the dividing line between 
the skin and mucous membrane, as on the lips, 
eyelids, etc. These are less likely to recur, when 
removed, and complete recovery may take place. 

A cancer is of purely local origin. The health for 
atime may otherwise be good; but the lymph- 
vessels generally transport the cancer-cells to neigh- 
boring glands, thus originating secondary cancers. 
Sometimes the blood-vessels transport them. The 
most common period of development is after the age 
of forty. The tendency to cancer is inherited. It 
may, however, overleap a generation. When this 
tendency exists, a blow or other injury may develop 
the disease. 

The medical profession, as a general thing, do not 
have much confidence in the success of surgical 
operations except in skin cancers, or, in the case of 
others, at a very early stage. Operations that do 
not cure may prolong life a year or two, or they may 
hasten the fatal result. 

To prolong life, the chief attention should be given 
to keeping up the general health. Tonic medicines 
are helpful. The food should be nutritious and 
easily digested. The mind should be kept free from 
care and anxiety. All hygienic surroundings should 
be good. 

——— 
HER COMFORT. 


The baby was very sick. Everybody in the house 
went about with quiet step and lowered voice. Day 
after day the baby grew worse, and one morning 
there were several doctors called in consultation. 
One of them came and told the baby’s mother that 
the little one was going to die. The baby’s sister 
Nellie heard the words. 

Nellie had been like a second mother to the dear 
little brother. A hundred times when she wished to 
go and play she had rocked and tended Johnny. She 
had kissed him to sleep at night, and mended his 
broken toys with bits of string, and sung to him and 
loved him till all her heart was Johnny’s, and now 
he was going to die. It was more than she could 
bear. She went softly away to her own room, shut 
the door and knelt down beside her bed to cry. 

While she was sobbing there all alone, her father 
came for her. He sat down and took his little daugh- 
ter up in his arms, and she cried with her face 
against his, and still she was not comforted. 

Some one came for him. The baby was dying. He 
asked Nellie if she would come, but she shook her 


second time through the house, as if her mother had 
called her to come to her. 

Nellie rose, trembling from head to foot, and 
could searcely walk through the hall to her mother’s 


| room. 


As soon as she crossed the threshold she knew 
why she was wanted, for everybody thought the 
baby was dead, and they were all crying, with their 
faces hidden; but as if he had been brought back 
from death by his mother’s cry, when she put him 
down on his little bed after his last breath and 
threw herself into her husband’s arms, the baby lay 
there quiet and peaceful. The look of suffering was 
gone from his poor, pale face. 

Nellie rushed to him and bent over him with her 
arms out, as if to take him to her heart. And every- 
body looked up in wonder, for he lived and knew 
his sister, and he had not known any of them for 
days before this last sad morning. He smiled, and 
put his thin little fingers upon Nellie’s cheek and 
patted her. Then he'smiled again, very faintly. 

All at once a look of surprise passed over his face. 
He began to coo softly, as he always did when Nellie 
sang him to sleep. It was only for a moment; then 
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the little brother was gone, as quietly as if to dream- 


land. 


DOLLS. 


dolls, says that those which were in use among the 
children of the ancient Egyptians were made of 
wood, and might be mistaken for modern fabrics. 


Undoubtedly they were dressed by the Egyptian 
irls, as our girls nowadays enjoy dressing their 
folls. There were even some the hands and feet of 
which could be moved by means of strings. Others, 
made of painted wood, were very imperfect in form 
and had strings of beads instead of hair. 
In the museum of Leyden there is an ancient to 
that looks as though it had been bought at a Chris 
mas fair. There were figures of animals with mov- 
able mouths, and balls of leather. Among Greek 
and Roman antiquities, dolls are found made of 
wood or clay, and others of wax and ivory. Dolls’ 
houses with lead furniture; the saving-box with a 
slit on top; toy cows, horses and —— these 
were known to the children of ancient Rome, as they 
are to our own. 
The women of Bagdad believe that a doll ma 
eventually come to life and harm their children, an 
therefore they prevent their use. The girls, how- 
ever, play with cushions and pieces of wood instead. 
In Siberia and Arctic America ivory dolls, clothed in 
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A CROW’S MEMORY. 
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intelligent and cunning than our common American 
crow. Many readers of the Companion know by 
experience that it is very easily tamed, but not many 
of them could match the following story, related 
and vouched for by Alexander Wilson : 


On the Delaware, a few miles below Easton, re- 
sided a gentleman who had reared a crow, with 
whose tricks and society he used frequently to amuse 
himself. This crow lived long in the family, but at 
length disappeared, having, as was then supposed, 
been shot by some gunner or destroyed by accident. 

About eleven months after this, as the gentleman 
one morning was standing on the river shore, a 
number of crows happened to oe by; one of them 
left the flock, and flying directly toward the gentle- 
man, alighted on his shoulder and began to gabble 
— at a great rate, as one long absent friend nat- 
urally enough does on meeting another. 

On recovering from his surprise, the gentleman 
recognized his old acquaintance, and tried by several 
civil but sly manceuvres to lay hold of him; but the 
crow, having now a taste of the sweets of lib- 
erty, escaped and flew away with his companions. 


| 
———@—_ 
A “PAINTER” LET GO. 


Every sailor has his story of the mistakes which 
“landlubbers” make over the names of things at 
sea, which always seem to be exactly the opposite 
of what they are on land. A sheet, for instance, 
instead of being something broad, like a sheet of 
cloth or a sheet of water, is nothing but a rope. 


A new boy had come on board a West India ship, 
n which a painter had also been employed to 
paint the ship’s side. 

The painter was at work upon a staging suspended 
under the ship’s stern. The captain, who had just 
got into a boat alongside, called out to the new boy, 
who stood leaning over the rail: 

“Let oe ainter!” 

Everybody should know that a boat’s painter is the 
rope which makes it fast, but this boy did not know 
it. He ran aft and let go the ropes by which the 
painter’s stage was held. 

Meantime the captain wearied with waiting to be 
cast off. 

“You rascal!” he called, ‘“‘why don’t you let go the 
painter?” 

“He’s gone, sir,” said the boy, briskly; “he’s 
gone, pots, brushes and all!”’ 

ipkaamiataliaeiaieaand 
BEAN-BAG PHILOSOPHY. 


A small boy, having returned from’a bean-bag 
party where sides were chosen and the bean-bags 
passed rapidly from hand to hand, gave the following 
account of it: 


“You see, Jim, in this kind of a bean-bag game 
you play for your side, = pe jest got to win. 
‘ust of all, when you stand up, don’t git rattled. 
Keep cool. 

“Then take the bean-bag from the feller that 
passes it to you, an’ hold on to it. Ef you drap it, 
you loses. After you fit yer erip, ass it like lightnin’ 
to the next one an’ leggo. It’s les? ez necessary to 
know when to leggo as it is to git a good holt. 

“If a gal stan’s next to you, an’ keeps a-sayin’ 
‘Not so fast!’ an’ draps the bags every second, you 
can’t say much, cos she’s a gal; but if it’s a boy 
that’s spilin’ all the chances, jes’ sass him, an’ make 
him play right, or else quit the business. 

“Of course, if you’re lucky enough to dror a prize, 
you air barred out from drorin’ agin; but you ought 
to work jes’ ez hard after you git a prize as you do 
afore. n’t cheat, but jes’ hustle them bags to 
win.’ 

a 


SHE KNEW. 


“T can give you gas if you are afraid the pain 
will be too great to endure,” said a dentist to an 





head. She could not see Johnny die. Although she 
had never seen death, Nellie was certain that it 
would be death for her, too, if she must watch 
Johnny going out of life. 

Her father went away and left her alone again. 











he left her, when all at once she heard a loud, terri- 
ble cry. It was her mother’s voice. It seemed to 






She sat helpless and wretched in the big chair where | 


Nellie, when the dreadful sound of sorrow came a| grandmother was a Maltese!’ 


elderly colored woman who had come to have several 
| teeth extracted. 
| “No, sah, no, sah!’’ she said, shaking her head 
| emphatically ; “you don’t gib me no gas en hab me 

git up out’n dat cheer en walk home dead, no, sah! 
| I reads de newspapahs!”’ 


| a 
“Why, kitty,” exclaimed a little girl, when her 
pet kitten had been naughty, “just think! Your 
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SIS) first broke out on 
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across my nose, and almost cov- 

ering my face. It ran into my 

y eyes, and the physician was 

afraid I would lose my cyesight 

altogether. It spread all over 
my head, and my hair all fell 
out, until I was entirely bald- 
headed; it then broke out on my 
arms and shoulders, until my arms 
were just onesore. It covered my 
entire body, my face, head, and 

= shoulders being the worst. The 
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great benefit from their use. Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Iowa. 


I cannot say enough in praise of the CuricuRA REMEDIES. My boy, when one year of age, was so 
bad with eczema that he lost all of his hair. His scalp was covered with eruptions, which the doctor 
said was scald head, and that his hair would never grow again. Despairing of a cure from physicians, I 
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hair is now splendid, and there is not a pimple on him. I recommend the CuticuRA REMEDIES to 
mothers as the most speedy, economical, and sure cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and 
feel that every mother will thank me for so doing. Mrs. M. E. WOODSUM, Norway, Me. 
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P| PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
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Soft, white, and free from chaps and 
redness, by using CUTICURA Soap. 
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For the Companion. 


FRUIT AND NUT-TREES. 


An Arbor Day Plea. 
By the late Edward P. Roe. 


What a pity it is that there should still be so | 
many people to whom trees are merely objects 
unnoted, uncared for, unless ‘dear bought and 
far fetched ?”’ | 

Happily this indifferent class is diminishing 
toward a minority, for there are growing multi- 
tudes of children in whose minds and hearts is 
instilled an intelligent affection for that beautiful 
live thing,—a tree. 
Wonder of wonders ! 
even the politicians 
are learning that 
their ‘districts’ 
would prefer more 
groves and forests, 
and fewer saloons. 
Fora century Amer- 
icans have been en- 
gaged chiefly in de- 
stroying trees, and 
all the charming life 
they shelter and foster. The necessity to the early | 
settlers of clearing land produced almost an | 
hereditary instinct to use the axe. The result is, 
that many a region is bleak and bare. 

A reversal of this old tendency is setting in | 
strongly. When anew rural home is built, shade- | 
trees are deemed as essential as furniture; valua- 
ble sorts of timber are becoming profitable farm 
crops, and law-makers are awakening to the truth 
that the future welfare of the country depends | 
upon statutes in force long ages before they were | 
born,—the laws of nature. 

It is a pleasant thought that the intelligence and 
concerted action of the American people can make 
our broad land as beautiful as a park, by means 
of groves and forests preserved, and others planted. 

Planting has now become as essential as pre- 
serving, and with every spring the question rises, 
What shall we plant? Favorite ornamental and 
forest-trees are naturally associated with Arbor | 
Day, but why should not fruit and nut-trees have 
their share of attention also? 

On the side of beauty how much can be said! 
In one of my May rambles in the Highlands, I 
came upon the half-obliterated ruins of a dwell- 
ing. 

No doubt it had been nothing better than the 
squalid abode of a wood-chopper, but at some 
time he may have planted an apple-tree. Pos- 
sibly he had merely eaten an apple, and thrown 
its core into the fence corner, and kindly nature 
had developed a seed into a tree. 

At any rate, ‘‘as the apple-tree among the 
trees of the wood,” there it was the loveliest 
object in the encroaching forest. The fragrance 
guided me to the spot, and the pink and white 
bud blows were so exquisitely beautiful that I 
brought an armful home. 

I have stood in orange groves when the 

golden fruit was half-concealed by the blossoms. 
I have no disposition to say a word in detrac- 
tion, but the apple-trees on my lawn are often 
quite as beautiful, while their fragrance is 
entirely free from the overwhelming sweetness 
of the citrus grove. 

Because the apple-tree is so familiar we do 
not appreciate it. Stand under one, and look at 
the full May moon through the myriad petals, 
snowy in the white radiance, inhale the perfumed 
air, then, if you have never set out an apple-tree, 
repent and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

Later, watch the green of the foliage overpow- 
ering the white effect of the blossoms, the petals 
plunging down with every breeze, snow-storms in 
May ;-the survival of the fittest in June, when 
multitudes of little apples turn yellow and drop, 
leaving apparently so few companions green and 
sturdy ; see these develop till the limbs bend, and 
the flush of maturity comes on the sunny side of 
the fruit. 

The orchard is becoming fragrant again, giving 
out a delicate and appetizing odor which might 
tempt Ariels to a banquet. 

As I walk about my place in September, I see 
nearly every color of the rainbow represented in 
the several varieties when the sun shines on the 
laden boughs. Soon comes the idyllic labor,—if 
So itmay be called,—of gathering the crop in the 
crisp October air. The clean white barrels stand 
beside the trees, the ladder is steadied carefully 
against the limbs, often so bent that they are like 

green slopes studded with gems, and hands begin 
to close on the cool, firm fruit whose very touch 
is grateful. 

Meanwhile, visions of the winter fire arise. So 
richly has nature’s favor been bestowed upon the 

apple, that the one in your hand may be taken 
from the dark cellar in February with its hues as 
bright in lamp-light as in October sunshine, and 
With flavor like the spirit of charity only mellowed 








| What a wealth of beauty would cover the hill- 


<1 <a 


| the old homestead! 


| may well be pardoned for his deliberation. 
| He is sure to think the second bite the 


by time. Royal Solomon, cloyed with the world’s 
treasures and pleasures, and ‘sick’ of the dire 
malady ‘of love,’’ cried, ‘Comfort me with 
apples.”’ 

If Eden was lost through an apple, a goodly bit 
of the old garden can be restored by an orchard. 


sides of New England, if every young reader 
would set out and care for an apple-tree! Ina 
few years, also, it would require no small sum in 
arithmetic to estimate the bankable wealth which 
would result. 

A word to the girls. All physiologists agree 
that apples are fattening. If you would become 
apple-cheeked as were your grandmothers when 
young,—if you would find a cosmetic that will 
produce the hues of health and beauty, try the 
rich sub-acids of baldwins, pippins and vande- 
veers. 

Few trees are richer in associations. Ages ago 
our forefathers 
sung: 








“Here’s to the old 
apple-tree.” 


The man is to be 
pitied in whose 
memory does not 
stand, clear and 
distinct, some old 
tree, gnarled and | 
crooked, perhaps, | 
ringed by the wood- | 
pecker’s bill, and 
burrowed into for 
the wood - pecker’s 
nest, mutilated by winds or the 
more ruthless saw, yet persevering 
in bringing forth fruit as long as the feeble sap of 
age can keep one bough alive. 

How well I remember a dominie apple-tree on 
Did ever dominie teach or 
preach better? Even in winter as I look from the 
window across the snow, the trees have a genial, 
friendly look, as if they were a part of the home 
and family. 

The pear-tree is second only to the apple in its 
claims. It is usually small in comparison, but 
will be found far more beneficent than most of 
the dwarfs in fairy tales. Pear-trees have almost 
as good an effect in a landscape as Alderney cows. 

The very thought of a cherry provokes a smile. 
It is the Puck among fruits, so mischief-making 
yet free from malice is it. Cherries entice every 
one. Scarce a boy with so tender a conscience 
that he will not plunder a neighbor’s tree with 
almost the zest of the robins. As a consequence, 
he may have a pain under his jacket, not one, 
however, that will keep him from climbing another 
tree before night. What lover has not thrown 
down cherries ripe to some fair girl? The 
man who “makes two bites of a cherry,” 














better. 
Shakespeare had no need to catalogue 
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the charms of his fair Greek heroines in ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” He suggested every- 
thing when he wrote: 
“So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry,— 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.” 

Look ata cluster of white and pink ox-hearts 
next June, and see how fine is the poet’s simile. 

In the cherry-tree we have an ornament for the 
lawn and field, which leaves nothing to be desired. 
It requires little care, usually thrives best in un- 
| broken sod, and from the nature of its growth 
|does not so shade the grass as to injure it. It 
| gives an early, beautiful and aromatic bloom, it is 
|a cleanly tree, holding its foliage tenaciously till 
| late autumn, and it gathers and keeps about our 
| homes some of the most melodious of the feathered 
songsters. 

Shame on the man who shoots the cherry-eating, 
| yet musical, birds. However dear pork may be, 
| some of us will say, ‘It’s not worth a song,”’ and 
| feed pigs! 

Dear reader, plant on Arbor Day a ‘‘Governor 
Ward” cherry-tree, and when you have seen in 
| the June sunshine the large yellow fruit, shaded 

with red, and tasted its rich lusciousness, you will 
| bless the day. 

Mother Nature always had a warm place in her 
| heart for boys, girls and squirrels, all frisky alike 
|or should be. For them she planted nut-trees by 
|the million, but that great Goth, the woodman, 
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has made them scarce, indeed, in many a region. | 
Spare a tree? He would as soon spare a rattle- 
snake. 

Once an Irishman cut down on my place a 
hickory, which produced an unusually large nut 
with a paper-like shell. I indignantly asked him | 
why he did it, but a glance at his stolid face sug- | 
gested that one might as well ask a bull in a china | 
shop why he broke a dish. 

Well, the men whose axes were sharper than 
their wits are passing away, and a new type is 
coming, represented by the very sensible person 
who told a neighbor that he had ‘built his house 
in the way of a tree.” 

Nursery-men are quick to respond to popular | 
wants, and so we find a goodly list of nut-trees in 
their catalogues. 

Chestnuts and walnuts may be planted on many 
a hillside and in many a nook, which would other- 
wise be not only unproductive but also unsightly. 
Very often young nut-trees can be obtained from 
neighboring woods and fields, or fine specimens of 
nuts can be buried slightly in the soil where one 
wishes the tree to stand. The sprouting germ will 
put its root down among rocks, where a sheep 
could not get his nose, and the root build a tree 
while we are sleeping. 

Arbor Day is coming; arbor days should be 
scattered thick through spring and autumn for all 
who live in the country, and there will ever be 
girls and boys, not to speak of birds and squirrels, 
to call him blessed who plants a fruit or a nut- 
tree. 

—— -- +o - 


For the Companion. 


TALKS ON ELOCUTION. 


First Paper. 





Go where you will, you will find teachers of 
elocution. Apparently every one thinks that he | 
can teach elocution, and instruct or entertain audi- | 
ences by reading to them. While walking in a| 
Western city, two years ago, I saw a sign-board on 
which was printed, ‘““Mrs. Blank. Laundress and | 
Elocutionist.”” Probably Mrs. Blank’s scrubbing- | 
board made up the losses of her sounding-board. | 

Young men and women who have no.education | 
and cultivation are every year misfitting them-| 
selves to become teachers and exponents of a | 
most difficult art. They take a prescribed course | 





its pedlers possess no cultivation beyond that of 
the voice. 

In choosing your teachers in elocution, select 
educated men and women who not only know 
what is best in literature, but are also capable of 
interpreting it. Select, too, men and women of 
good manners. The pupil in elocution is almost 
sure to imitate, consciously or unconsciously, the 
general demeanor of his teacher. 

In talking with you, my readers, it must be my 
aim to give you all the practical advice possible. 
First let me tell you, as your present teacher, to 
look to the healthful condition of your bodies. 
Sponge your necks, chests and arms with cold 
water every morning. Do not sleep in a draught, 
but always have fresh air in your rooms if you 
want strong lungs. If you cannot endure this 
simple regimen it is time to call in the family 
physician or to stop eating sweets. After you 
have begun to use your voices in elocution, you 
will be surprised to find how dependent your 
vocal organs are on the general state of your 
health. 

Boxing, fencing, lawn-tennis and base-ball are 
helps to elocution, because they impart freedom 
of movement to the body. I recommend boxing 
and fencing particularly, because they teach self- 
control, besides imparting grace. 

I cannot recommend military drill as a good 
exercise for imparting freedom of movement. 
The next time you see a company of soldiers, 
keep your eye on one soldier individually, and 
you will see that his movements are awkward and 
cramped, that his chest is slightly contracted, and 
that the outline of his body, viewed sidewise, 
suggests *‘the Grecian bend.”’ 

Moreover, military drill, besides tending to 
make the gait stiff and melastic, causes a man to 
walk on his heels, or, as an Irishman might say, 
to point his feet with his heels. And what shall I 
say of the method of ‘giving commands? For 
instance, “Order arms!’ Are not these words 
almost invariably given from the officers’ boots, 
sounding like, ‘‘Huddah ums!*’ After all there is 
an analogy between elocution and the old woman 
who lived in a shoe. I wonder if there is a teacher 
of elocution at West Point. If there is not, then 
let the ‘manual without command”’ be universally 
adopted in military tactics. 

I have seldom been more pleased than when the 
captain of a victorious Harvard ’Varsity crew 


in elocution at some school of oratory, extending | told me that elocution had been of incalculable 
over a period of one, two or three years, and then | service to him, by teaching him how to give his 
sally forth, armed with a diploma, to propagate | orders to the crew distinctly and without causing 


WV, 
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the gimcracks which they have acquired. 

Iam not speaking of all, but of the majority 
of schools of oratory. 

In the time of Cicero, elocution meant the word- 
ing of a discourse. Its meaning to-day, when it! 












is not synonymous 
with folly, is the man- 
agement and quality 
of the voice in the 
utterance or delivery of 
words. When elocution is considered as one of 
the parts of oratory, it also means the use of the 
body, limbs and face as means of expression. 
The union of the ancient and modern defini- 
tions of elocution represents an ideal standard 
for readers and speakers. 


nected, although the prevailing notion seems to be 
that it makes no difference how a man speaks a 
word, provided that he is able to spell it. 

This notion is as sane as the reasoning of the 
negro whose small boy had strayed away from 
home. The frantic father told the town-crier to 
ring his bell, and say that Jim was lost. 

“Is Jim your child, or is he a white child,” 
said the crier. 

‘Oh, neber yo’ min’ de colah, so long as dat 
chil’s name is Jim.” 

While it may not be necessary for a school or 
college to have the same instructor in composition 
as in elocution, there should always be a sympa- 
thy between the two departments. 

This is an age of specialists; but as a throat- 
specialist should have a general knowledge of med- 
| icine, so the teacher of composition should know 
| how to speak English, and the teacher of elocu- 
tion, to phrase it mildly, should be able to dis- 
tinguish a metaphor from a simile. I believe that 
the chief reason why elocution has fallen into 





ill-repute among men and women of sense is 
| because so many of its professors, its purveyors, 


The writing and the | 
speaking of English should be intimately con- | 


fatigue to his throat. 

It is a healthful sign when attention is paid to 
athletic exercises. I do not advise, however, the 
adoption of vocal exercises out of doors. Even 
the strongest voice is a delicate instrument, and it 

must be used with care. An honored teacher of 
mine once told me, that when he was a boy at 
school he was compelled to run up a steep hill 
with a squad of boys, all shouting at the top of 
their lungs. This exercise was indulged in, to 
develop the boys’ voices and to teach them how 
to take their breath. 

Such a form of exercising the vocal apparatus 
is too violent, and might cause permanent 
hoarseness. Besides we do not want running 
elocutionary matches. 

Advocates of outdoor vocal exercises will tell 
you that a great Greek orator was wont to 
exercise his voice while standing on the seashore, 
but those advocates know nothing positive about 
the climatic and atmospheric conditions of 
Greece in the days of Demosthenes. I certainly 
know that the climate of the modern Athens 
does not permit outdoor speaking. 

I have said much about physical exercise, 
because I have found that, as a rule, my best 
pupils have been young men and boys who 

complied with the laws of a health-giving mode of 
life. Make good health and physical exercise the 
basis of your elocution. Now let us talk about 
the superstructure. 

As an infant first makes articulate sounds, let 
us begin with articulation. Separate the words of 
a sentence into syllables, and shape the lips to suit 
the sounds you are uttering. Try the following 
paragraph very slowly, both aloud and in a 
whisper, and when you practise in a whisper, 
imagine you are addressing a slightly deaf person 
in your room who must be made to hear what 
you have to say, but your big brother and sister 
in the next room must not hear you. 

Don’t—you — know—that—I—am — in — the— 
hab’—it— of — drop’ — ping—my—fi’—nal—g’s— 
and—of —run’—ning—my—words—in’—to—each 
—oth’—er? My—big—broth’—er—who— has — 
lived—in—Eng’—land—says—doncherknow. My 
—teach’—er—says—that—I—do — not — sound— 
my—con’—so—nants—clear’—ly. I—must—cor 
—rect—my—faults. I—shall—not—mind— if — 
the—boys—and—girls—do—laugh—at—me. Aft’ 
—er—pa’—tient — prac’—tice—I—shall —laugh— 
at—them,— and — then—my—big—sis’—ter—will 
not — call—me—an—af—fect’—ed—lit’—tle—ped’ 
—ant. 

I have taken for granted that you have a knowl- 
edge of the different vowel-sounds and their sym- 
bols, a, 4, 6, 5, 6, é, &, etc. 

If you do not care to take a sentence or para- 
graph for your exercise in articulation, the practice 
of the vowel-sounds alone will suffice. While 
cultivating your speech do not forget your ear, 

your faculty for distinguishing musical sounds. 
| I have alluded to the voice as an instrument. I 
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will add that it is a musical instrument, and 
capable of being in tune and out of tune. In 
elocution a poor ear manifests itself principally by 
an inability readily to distinguish a rising from a 
falling inflection of voice. An inflection, of course, 
is the slide of the voice, either up or down. 

In my experience I have found that six persons 
out of ten have defective ears. The pupil cannot 
remedy this defect himself, especially in the 
beginning. Careful training and watching on the 
part of the teacher are necessary. 

I think that imitation of the slides of the 
teacher’s voice will prove efficacious, and the 
teacher must be patient and persistent. Learning 
to speak foreign languages cultivates the ear. 

Without a musical ear a person cannot have 
full control of his voice, nor will he be able to 
give variety to his intonations. 

Let us now consider pronunciation. What is, 
what should be the standard of pronunciation, 
English as it is spoken by educated Englishmen 
or by educated Americans ? 

There are many persons of education in Eng- 
land and America who do not pronounce English 
well. They comply with the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric, but not with the pronunciation of 
the best orthoepists. Neither Englishmen nor 
Americans have a Thédtre Francais, which, in 
Paris, is the authority for the pronunciation of 
French, from whose decrees there is no appeal. 

Clearly it is not to the men of education alone 
that we must look for the best pronunciation of 
English, but to the men who, in addition to the 
acquisition of science and letters, have paid atten- 
tion to orthoepy and the cultivation of vocal 
sounds. 

The poet Longfellow pronounced beautifully. 
His ear had been trained by speaking many lan- 
guages and by his delicate sense of rhythm. 
Fortunate the boys and girls of Cambridge who 
listened to his voice in the Harvard Theatre, when 
he made his first and only public speech. 

The poet Lowell also pronounces beautifully, 
and so do scores of Americans and Englishmen. 
He speaks the best English whose speech does not 
betray his nationality, be he from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, Paris or 
Milan. GrorGE RIDDLE. 
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For the Companion. 


CATTLE-THIEVING IN TEXAS. 


The frontier of Texas away back in the seventies 
was but little else than a vast cattle range, and 


although to a great extent it is that still, yet in | 


those days there was literally nothing else to be 
met with but cattle, buffalo, Indians, also game of 
every kind and description, a veritable hunters’ 
paradise. 
wake of railways has cut the country up into 
farms, killed off the buffalo, driven back the 
Indians, and the raising and herding of cattle is 
conducted on an entirely different plan. 

The game, too, has become scarce, where once 
there was enough ap- 
parently to supply the 


Now civilization following close in the | 


Florida he 
gave us the news that there was a thieving party 





occupying an old abandoned ranch in a lonely | 


and secluded nook on the Little Wichita. 

We made a long détour so as to come on them 
from the front, and when about a mile from the 
ranch we came suddenly on a party all equipped 
for a big cow hunt. 

There were ten or twelve as rusty-looking cow- 
boys as one would care to meet. They were fully 
armed, had a wagon-load of provisions and a 
number of led ponies for remounts. They had no 
suspicion of the object we had in view, but sup- 

|‘posed, seeing the company of 
cavalry, that we were on an 
ordinary Indian scout. 

We did not disabuse their 
minds of this idea until we 
had learned from them the 
exact location of their head- 
quarters—the old ranch. As 
soon as this information was 
given, the sheriff arrested the 
whole crowd much to their 
disgust. 

Taking with me about a 
dozen troopers, I charged in 
good old war times style on 
the cattle-thieving headquar- 

|ters, and captured about a 
dozen men of the gang. 
Among them was a rather 
dudish chap from the North, a ‘‘guest,’’ he said, 
who had nothing to do with the business, simply 
“roughing it a little on the frontier for his health.” 


He pretended to be wholly ignorant of the char-| miles distant. His only protection against the | 
acter of his surroundings. I was inclined to believe | Indians was in the laborers kept for the farm. | 


would be called a “cracker,”—who 
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| up as a warning to any friends of his who might 
be passing that way. 
Whaley’s ranch at the mouth of the Big 
| Wichita and Red River was at the end of the first 
twenty-five miles, and as we thundered across the 
hard and sun-baked prairie in the dead of the 
night, the noise we made could be heard for miles. 
| When we reached the ranch, Whaley was fully 
| prepared for Indians, and only discovered his mis- 
| take when we got close enough for him to hear the 
jingle of our accoutrements. 
This man Whaley deserves more than a passing 
| notice. Here he was living, not a house within 


| fifty miles of him, cultivating about six hundred 
acres of the finest land in the world, raising grain 
| principally for the military post of Fort Sill fifty 
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was the one we were after, I caught his bridle 
rein with one hand, and his Winchester rifle with 
the other, and ordered him to dismount. 

The man proved to be the chief cow-thief, and 
had a large sum of money on his person. I was 
told it was as much as ten thousand dollars, which 
he had received for stolen cattle, and he was on his 
way to the headquarters on the Little Wichita to 
arrange for the sale of the herds we had captured 
the day before. 

It was not until late the following day that we 
reached our camp after nearly a one-hundred-and- 
thirty-mile ride, and found that during our absence 
several others of the gang, unsuspicious of danger, 
had come in to headquarters, and had been 
promptly arrested. 

We now had thirty prisoners and nearly two 
thousand head of cattle, and soon were on our way 
back to Fort Richardson. The duty of the military 
part of the expedition was now practically over. 
We had broken up and captured the most ex- 
tensive gang of cattle-thieves then existing. 

But, alas, for Texas justice! In my opinion 
the chief was too well supplied with money to 
remain long a prisoner, for I soon heard that he 
was out on bail, and although I made many 
inquiries, I never heard of one of the lot being 
tried, and as for the two thousand cattle we were 
put to so much trouble in collecting, I have grave 
doubts whether the original owners were ever par- 
ticularly benefited by their capture. w. w. w. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WORLD’S HOUSES. 


Under the shadow of the great Eiffel Tower in 


him, for he had a decidedly “tenderfoot” appear- | The Indians raided him regularly every moon, and | Paris there now stands a series of most interesting 
~ . > 


ance. 
We made a camp at this place, indeed there was 
everything to make the camp agreeable; good 
| water, plenty of provisions, somewhat better than 
soldiers’ fare, which the sheriff did not hesitate to 

confiscate. 

We were certain from various signs, that there 
was a large herd of stolen cattle somewhere not 


far off, but not a word could we get from our | 
prisoners, by threats or promises, and it was only | 


after a little experiment that we got the desired 
| information. 


| The sheriff, myself and two or three others | 


walked a little distance away from camp, taking 
| with us one of the cow-thieves, saying we wanted 
a talk with him. I had no idea of the sheriff’s 
intention, until he suddenly produced a lariat from 
| under his coat, and slipping a noose over the man’s 
| head threw the other end over the limb of a tree, 
and hauling it taut, told him in true Texas style 
to make a clean breast of it, or up he would go. 
I should not have allowed such extreme meas- 


necessary, but I was saved the trouble, for the 


fellow turning a greenish white, and taking a| 


hurried look around for help, but seeing none said, 
“All right, get me a horse, I will show you the 


| gathered and 


| poor Whaley sought the nearest town, where he| lake has been excavated, and in it, upon piles, 
ures, however, and was prepared to interfere, if 


drove off his stock, 
sometimes killed his 
| men, and frequently 
| gave him a narrow 
| escape with his scalp. 
| But there he stayed 
| for years, and made 
plenty of money. 

He was a_noble- 
looking man, six feet 
| two or three, with a 
|long, blonde beard, 
and an eyeto “‘threat- 
en and command.” 
But like all of his 
peculiar class,he could 
not keep the money he 
risked his life to 
make. 

After his crops were 
sold, 


structures, intended, 
like the tower, to sig- 
nalize the centenary 
of the beginning of the 
French Revolution, 
and attract visitors to 
the exhibition of 1889. 

This collection of 
structures is called by 
the people of Paris the 
“Street of Habita- 
tions,’’ and illustrates 
with a great number 
of houses the history 
of the habitations of 
men. 

In order to imitate 
the oldest form of 
habitation which man 
is known to have built 
for himself, a little 


managed to leave his last dollar, then back to his | several “lake dwellings,” like those occupied by 
lonely home, to plod for another year with blood-| prehistoric races, and such as have been found in 
thirsty Indians ever on the watch to kill him, or | Switzerland and elsewhere, have been erected. 
to rob him of every animal he had. Another| The prehistoric men who are supposed to have 


on to the end which came in 
a few years, but with all his 





world. 

The cattle roaming 
over these immense 
plains, so far from the 
settlements, and 
knowing but little of 
the “genus homo,” 
save in the shape of 
Indians with their 
death-dealing arrows 
in quest of meat, be- 
come so wild that to 
kill one you have to 
stalk it as you would 
a deer. In fact, it is 
much more difficult to 
get a shot at a wild 
Texas cow, than it 
would be at the most 
cautious and wary old 
buck. To kill a buf- 
falo is but child's play 
compared with it. 

No wonder then that 
this country so vast 
and unprotected, af- 
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faults he was brave, generous 
and unselfish. 

After resting for a couple 
of hours, we again pushed 


on, crossing Red River at a| 


most treacherous ford full of 
quicksands, which renders it 
dangerous for one to pause 
an instant while crossing. 
The water, a dirty brick-red 
color, renders it impossible to 


tell the depth. Consequently | 


| sowing and reaping, another wild carouse, and so | built these earliest dwellings will be imitated, as 


nearly as possible, by people who will occupy the 
houses during the exhibition. 
Near by, in a rocky ledge, some dwellings like 


| those of the troglodytes or cave-dwellers have been 


| 
| 
| 
| 


one never knows how deep he | 
may suddenly find himself, | 
and a decided feeling of re- | 


lief is experienced on reach- 
ing in safety the opposite 
bank. Generally in crossing 
this stream with wagons, 
men are posted on both sides 
of the mules, and then hurried 
through with shouts, and a 
free use of bull-whacking 
whips. 

We were still a good fifty 
miles from Fort Sill, where 


fording grazing for thousands of cattle belonging | herd.” In about two hours a tremendous lowing | we fully expected to find our man. We urged on 
to almost as many owners, should attract the | and bellowing was heard, and here came the sheriff! our tired horses as fast as possible, and when 
attention of thieves, who, with but little knowledge | and his men with a herd of some fifteen hundred | within about fifteen miles of the post, we were 
of the country could soon collect a herd, and run | cattle, which had been hidden away among the | forced by exhausted nature to halt, dismount, and 


it off in a few days either into Mexico or the| 
Indian Territory, where they could easily dispose | 
of it, and the owners would never be the wiser. 

This thieving grew to such enormous proportions | 
about the time I speak of, that parties of citizens 
were continually organizing for the purpose of | 
scouting through the cattle-grazing districts, and 
trying to capture the rascals who were rapidly | 
ruining the whole cattle business. 

A party of this description under the charge of 
the sheriff of Jack County was raised, and my | 
company of cavalry was detailed to accompany 
the sheriff as a posse, and to act entirely under 
his direction. 

We started one fine morning with but little idea 
where we were to go, or where to look for these 
slippery gentlemen who had such a liking for 
other people’s cows, but we struck out for the 
extreme frontier, and when near the Little Wichita 
River we overhauled a Texas ‘“rawhide,’’—in 


hills a few miles off. 

Our friend of the lariat experience once having 
loosed his tongue, could not tell us enough. He 
showed where there was another stolen herd, and 
gave us the best information of all, that the chief 
of the whole gang had gone in the direction of 
Fort Sill after money for cattle he had sold to his 
confederates. 

Fort Sill was seventy-five miles distant, but the 
sheriff and I took ten picked men, and started 
away at one o’clock in the morning to make this 
trip. 

I shall never forget that ride. We trotted twenty- 
five miles without a halt. We only paused once 
in passing a lone mesquit-tree on the prairies, to 
see what uncanny thing it was suspended from a 
limb, and discovered a dead Indian hanging there, 
rather a ghostly sight in the dim moonlight, sway- 
ing gently to and fro in the passing breeze. 


| feed 
| But we had hardly finished 


both men and _ horses. 
our lunch of camp biscuit and 
salt pork, when away over the 
| prairie against the horizon a 
| solitary horseman appeared, 
coming slowly along the trail 
in our direction. 
He had evidently seen our 
| little party, and was uncertain 


| as to its character, but after a 


discovering 
the blue uniforms, he came on 
more rapidly. The sheriff from 
| the first was quite sure that he 
| had spotted his man, and 

asked me to step out as he 

came along and arrest him. 


| little, as though 





| 
| 


dug out. Everything about these very primitive 
dwellings suggests the flint and polished stone 
age. It is a curious fact, however, that not all the 
races of men have yet progressed out of the cave- 
dwelling epoch. 

Several races of savages still prefer to dwell in 
caves or clefts of rocks, and in Apulia, a province 
of Southern Italy, civilized people still live in 
dwellings carved out of the rocky ledges at the 
bottoms of valleys, which have been occupied in 
this way from time immemorial. 

More attractive than these dwellings are the 
earliest stone and wood houses like those built by 
the ancestors of all the Indo-European races in 
Central Asia before the great migrations of the 
parent Aryan race. And still more attractive are 
the Persian and Assyrian houses, plain and solid, 
but well adapted to the needs of their occupants. 

An American, accustomed to reading and hear- 
ing in his childhood about the houses of the chil- 
dren of Israel, would linger long at the early 
Hebrew habitation, with its three-cornered door 
and its garden upon the roof. 

The simple and often imposing residences of the 


| Egyptians will be imitated, as well as the Hindoo 


architecture, and the Pheenician house with its 
tower and other Oriental habitations. Then the 
first houses of the Greeks, Romans, and even the 
Scandinavians 
will be copied, 
and the gabled 
and timbered 
mansion of the 
Middle Ages, as 
well as the dwell- 
ing of the Re- 
naissance, when 
the classic ideas 
of architecture 
began to prevail 
once more in 
Europe. 
The Russian 
house, sur- 


mounted by a 


So as the man rode | cupola in the form of an inverted pear, will be a 
Some | up, I engaged him in conversation for a few | conspicuous object upon the street, and so will be 


| one had killed him the day before, and hung him | moments, and then becoming convinced that he| the Arabian house, with its square, battlemented 
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tower. Another group of structures interesting to 
the inhabitants of the civilized portions of the 
world, who are unaccustomed to seeing the dwell- 
ings of savages, will be the wigwams of the 
American Indians, and the huts of the Eskimos, 
the Laplanders and the savages of Africa. 

Following these will be the houses of the Aztecs 
of Mexico, and the Incas of Peru. It is not prob- 
able, however, that the directors of the Exhibition 
will attempt to duplicate the great houses of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. 
These immense structures were built to accommo- 
date the entire population of a town, and some- 
times contained six hundred apartments, in which 
three thousand or four thousand people lived. 

By no means all of the varieties of dwellings 
erected on this Street of Habitations have been 
mentioned here. The list would be too long. 

In order to preserve as much as possible the 
similitude of the various houses to those in repre- 
sentation of which they are built, they will be 
occupied, as far as possible, by people of the races 
to whom they belong. Thus, the Egyptian house 
will be occupied by modern Egyptians, in cos- 
tumes copied from lately discovered antiquities in 
Egypt. 

Japanese and Chinese will occupy the houses of 
their countries, and will be busily engaged in 
making the products which they make at home. 
In the Indian wigwam will be an Indian family 
from Canada. 


il a. 
FOREST DESTRUCTION. 


The past winter was remarkable for a terrible de- 
struction of timber products throughout the United 
Statese In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the 
larger pine timber is already exhausted, and smaller 
trees, which the lumbermen once scorned to cut, are 
now sacrificed. Even the timber upon the Indian 
reservations is being taken. 

The approaching exhaustion of the timber supply 
of the Northwest is calling into use the yellow pine 
of the South, and forests from Arkansas to Georgia 
are being heavilydrawn upon. On the Pacific coast, 
perceptible inroads are being made upon the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible forests of the Puget Sound 
region; this district is called upon to supply great 
quantities of ties and other material for railways in 
South America, as well as the ordinary needs of the 
Pacific slope. 

In New England the supply of pine timber has 
long been practically exhausted. The ordinary 
lumber of New England is now spruce, and even 
this is being taken at a rate more rapid than ever. 


A New Hampshire journal says that one lumber | 
company, whose headquarters are at the lakes which | 


are the sources of the Connecticut River, will have 
put into the streams this winter a hundred million 
feet of spruce lumber. Other firms and individuals 
in Northern New Hampshire will contribute so 
much to the production that the total output of the 
mills of the State will be several hundred million 
feet. 

These figures do not convey a very definite idea to 
the minds of people who know little of timber 
measurements, but they help to make it clear that 
the great forests of our northern mountains are 
swiftly disappearing. The same New Hampshire 
journal from which the figures just given are taken, 
says that these forests are disappearing to return no 
more, for the land in Northern New Hampshire 
from which this timber comes does not reproduce its 
growth, and when once stripped remains bare. 

The people who live in the vicinity of the White 
Mountains, and who gain their livelihood in a con- 
siderable measure from the yearly return of tourists 
and health-seekers to the mountains, begin to realize 
that one of the chief attractions of the region will 
disappear with the forests. Bleak, treeless, cheer- 
less hills can hardly attract many visitors. The 
streams must tend to run dry, the ponds disappear, 
and a tiousand beauties be lost. 

In the Adirondack Mountains of New York a sim- 
ilar destruction is going on, and the consequences 
can hardly be less disastrous. Many places, both in 
the White Mountains and the Adirondacks which 
were formerly beautiful and favorite places of resort 
are now, through the loss of their trees, barren, 
desolate and deserted. The hills, through pasturage, 
are being stripped of their very soil, and are crumb- 
ling away. 

Fires also contribute to strip the land of its timber, 
but fires and lumbering are not the only causes of 
forest destruction. A leading authority on this sub- 
ject says that, taking the country through, pasturage 
is a worse enemy to the forests than even fire, because 
it is everywhere. It destroys more slowly, but de- 
Stroys as certainly and completely. There can be no 
permanent forest where forest land is pastured. 

Many owners of tracts of woodland also tend to 
destroy them by pruning and clearing away the 
undergrowth, and thus destroying the conditions 
under which the woods have grown. The woods 
need shade for their perfection. In many regions 
where the forest land reclothes itself with timber, 
after being cut off, on the northern slopes of the 
hills, the southern slopes, when stripped of their 
timber, remain bare. The young plants are killed by 
the scorching sun. 

It is the part of statesmanship to preserve to the 
people the woodlands, at least, which are still the 
property of the nation. There is probably no part 
of the country so far away from means of communi- 
cation that its timber products will not soon come 
into demand, and be exhausted, if steps are not 
taken to preserve them. 


————+~9>—___ 
TERSE. 


At the time of the inauguration, the Washing. 
ton hotels and boarding-houses were prodigiously 
crowded. ‘ 

“T don’t see,” said a guest to a servant, “how you 
wait on so many.” : 

“We don’t do much at dat business, sah,” was the 
satirical, but truthful, reply. ‘De guests is de ones 

at does mos’ ob de waitin’—an’ dey does it mos’ all 
de time.” 








*“*Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”’says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 
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The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this | men practically educated at Eastman College, Pough- 


delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc.. is unrivalled | 
us a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 
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2.75 to The Cosmopolitan, 363 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Regular price of both, $4.15. Price, 25 cents per 
number, Send loc, for sample copy and mention this adv. 
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cured many 
cases pronounced 
hopelessby physi- 
cians, Send for Free 
Book*Common Sense 
Talk’ and numerous, 
: testimonials. They, 
. , will convince 
STARS a 
= Be” CINCINNATI. 


_ Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE C0, 380 Race St., Cincinnati, ¢. | 


LURKS in your drains and 
water - 

closets. GERMORT | 
USE 


Wonderful Disinfectant 
and Germicide; also destroys all odors from tainted 
meat, refrigerators, bad teeth, breath, hair, feet; heals 
wounds, stings, sprains, burns; purifies air of sick room, 
prevents contagion. Odorless, harmless, but powerful. 

By mail, 25 cts. 5 poses, ; read circular. Every home 















keepsie, N. ¥. “No charge for situations furnished. Ad- | 


dress for Catalogue, C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments 


Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c., all 
at lowest prices. Send for samples and Shopping Com- 
age [FREE]. GRANVILLE B. HAINES & 
JO., successors to COOPER & CONARD, Mar- 
ket and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


? 








AIR AND 


SoU. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 





ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Wiil freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 


local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. 





A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, 
- Water Ices, etc., packed with 

each Freezer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


should use it. HOME MEDICINE CO., Lowell, Mass. | White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 





Clean House 
only with 






Because there is nothing which is harmless, that will make things perfectly 


clean with so little labor in so short a time; besides, it is economical and makes | 


the work easy. 


Do you suppose—that anything could attain such popularity as PEARL- 


INE enjoys, and hold it, without wonderful merit—that people would use it! 


year after year were it harmful to fabric or hands—that the hundreds of imita- 
tions are attracted by anything but its wonderful success? | 

You'll do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use it, and insist _ FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
that they do not use the imitations which they are often induced to try because 


of the worthless prize accompanying it, or by the glib and false argument of 


some peddler. 
Remember PEARLINE is never peddled. 





135 JAMES PYLE, New York. 








DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


tiful Electric ‘‘High Hip” C 


fhen send you (FREE) with the Corset 


he Doctor’s S$ ,’ an invaluable book (price. 


lencies they are unr 


It is made of fine Alexandria cloth 
of a beautiful ecru tint, in sizes 18 to 
30 inches, it is an unusually strong and 
durable article, and a perfect fit. It § 
possesses strong Klectro-Magnetic 
curative mya and as such is cheap 
at $5.00. We invite you to make a test 
of these wonderful corsets. 

The price of this Corset is $1.25 
and to those Ladies remitting for it 
during the next 30 days, we will for- 
ward: 





1 Corset, retail, $1.25 
1 Hair Curler, “ 50 
1 “Dr’s Story,” “ 25 











So that for the amount you remit 
you receive $2.0 in value. 

This offer is made to introduce this 
Corset to the readers of THE Com- 
PANION. 

The Doctor’s Story is an eminently 
interesting work. 


simple to use. 
changing arrangement of the hair. 


Mention Youth’s Companion, 


HAIR CURLER “"XWay. 


At the urgent solicitations of many of our patrons and agents, we have just produced this new and beau- 
orset. To quickly introduce it to readers of THE COMPANION, The Pall- 
Mall Electric Association, of London and New York, make the following offer for 30 days: If you cannot get 
it at your nearest store, remit at once the price, $1.25, with 15 cts. ad 
one of Dr. ang *y whe Hair Curlers, retailing at 50 cts., and 
25 cts.). 
Hip” Corset ever made, both in elegance of shape and quality of material and finish. In shape it is French, in 
quality and finish it excels the English styles. United with all this they possess the marvellous virtues of 
lectro-Magnetism —— to all of Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets. Therefore with this combination of excel- 
valled. Avail yourself of this offer NOW. 





Your “Crimper and Curler” works charmingly. Its effect causes universal admiration. 
consider them worth a guinea apiece to those who devote much attention to the ever- 


L. L 
emit price to Dr. Scott, $42 Broadway, New York, and, to insure safe delivery, add 15 cents f 
Remit in Post-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency in Registered Letter payable to ‘ 


ed for postage and packing. We will 


is an improvement over any other “High 


The cut below illustrates Dr. Scott’s 


y its aid the hair or beard can be 
curled in any desired style in from one 
to two minutes. t_ produces the 
“Langtry boy sm the “Patti Bang,” the 
“Montague Curl,” and any other form 
desired by ladies wearing their hair in 
the fashionable “loose and fluffy” 
mode, Those who wear crimps or 
other forms of false hair will find this 









Price, 50 cts. 


1-10 THE SIZE. 








Electric Curler a very useful article. 
It does not break off and ruin the hair 
like the ordinary crimping process, 
and in wet or hot weather it works as 
quickly as in cold. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Dr. Scott, New York. 

They are most 


LANGTRY. 
‘or postage. 


“White Mountain” of your | 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” | 




















CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 








That Tired Feeling 


Is overcome and the 
Whole body given strength, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


227 


WORTH $i50. 


Both fo 


| 






| 





Mozart Parlor Organ worth $90, and 
Avery High-arm Sewing-Machine, worth $60. 


Both for $60, or either pro rata. 
Fully Warranted by the Manufacturers Five Years. 
THE ALFORD & BERKELE CoO., 
P.O. Box 2002, 77. Chambers St., New York. 
Mention COMPANION in your letter when you write. 


UNUSUAL 
® Bicycle Bargains, 


FIRST-CLASS MACHINES AT THE 
_ PRICE OF CHEAP ONES. 


| A number of second-hand and shop-worn 
high-grade Bicycles for sale at very low prices. 
| All sizes. Send immediately 
for Special List. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















FAXON’S FLOWERS. 
Asters 25c. pkt., Superb Pansies 
35c., Sweet-peas 5c., Tall Nastur- 
tiums 5c., Dwarf Nasturtiums 5c. 
Will send the above collection, 
which amounts to 75c., and my 
“Handy Weeder,” for 50 cents, 
provided you mention this paper. 
FAXON’S VECETABLES. 
Danvers Onion half-ounce 25c., 
Danvers carrot pkt. 10c., Savo 
Cabbage 10c., Summer SieouisStack 
Squash 10c. Will send the above 
collection, which amounts to 55c., 
my Essay on * Garden Vegetables,” 
and my Handy Weeder for 50 cents, 
provided you mention this paper. 
FAXON’S SPECIAL OFFER. 
Will send both collections, and 
one plant of the beautiful hardy 
Spirea Van Houttei (price 50c.), for 
$1, provided you mention this paper. 
M. B. Faxon, Boston, Mass. 






WCIMAANVH SNoxed 














& 1 S F SEEDS 

at your own door, 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
| LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
We offer postpaid 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
FLOWERING PLANTS, NewClimbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satis/ac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
andsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


Kos 
52S $24 
esetesecs 


Gq 





Oa oe. 
os 


Ses: 
ae a cata: 


Pa Pe Oa ae 


res 


Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full es and prices. 
| . Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
| dress, mentioning this paper, 


Pp 
1 4 Richmond, Ind. 


| 





| N. 


| People with repulsive and ugly complex- 
| ions can never be objects of admiration. Hence, 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 
| one must be possessed of the first great requisite, 
| which is a skin pure as the driven snow, and 
| of a delicate 

LILY-WHITE TINT 
blended with just enough pink to make the face 


lovely to behold. These irresistible charms 
| follow the use of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


| A peerless remedy for the removal of blotches and 
| all unsightly eruptions from the skin, leaving the 
complexion of a 


|FASCINATING BRILLIANCY. 


For sale by druggists all over the world. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





| Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 

for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 














CERTAINLY. 
How true it is, as Thomas Hood expressed it, 


“Evil is wrought by want $ thought 
As well as want of heart 


In many cases nothing is une but a word of 
kindly admonition. 


An awkward Jerseyman was on the witness stand 
in Camden the other day, and instead of speaking so 
that the jury could hear him, mumbled his answers 

to his counsel. Finally the judge said: 

“Will you kindly speak so that these gentlemen 
can hear you?” pointing to the jury. 

The countryman turned, and found the twelve men 
all in an attitude of strained attention. His face at 
once lighted up with a half-grateful and half-flattered 
expression, and he replied, ‘Why, certainly! Are 
they interested in my case? Pia 

And from this point he made a better witness, 
feeling, as he did, that he had an audience that 
wanted to listen to him. —Philadelphia Press. 


+r 
HOMESICK. 
The sensation of homesickness has been variously 
described, but never more graphically than by a little 
girl, who, miles away from home and mamma, sat, 
heavy-eyed and silent, at a hotel table. 


“Aren’t you hungry, dear?” asked her aunt, with 
whom she was travelling. 

“No’m.’ 

“Does -_ head ache?” 

“No’ 

“What i is the matter?” 

The child’s lip quivered, and she said, in a tone to 
grieve the heart: 

“I’m so seasick for home!’’ 


~~ 
or 


HALVES AND QUARTERS. 
It is strange how long some men will live without 


ever waking up to the perception of certain truths 
which to the common mind seem self-evident. 





An old bachelor, who was quite a wit, lived alone 
in a very uncomfortable-looking place, and his apart- 
ments were always in great disorder. 

“Why don’t you get married?” said a friend one 
day. “Then you would have some one to fix up 
things here, and make it look home-like.” 

e fact is I’ve never thought of it,” said he, 
“but it does look reasonable that a better half 
would make better quarters.”—Canner’s and Gro- 
cer’s Gazette. 








Visitors to Europe and Paris Exposition should 
carry a book containing Cheque Bank Cheques, which 
are absolutely safe and cheaper than Letters of Credit, 
and much more convenient; are payable on presenta- 
tion without charge at 2,500 Banking Houses and 250 of 
the principal Hotels in Europe. [Ad. 

—_—>—_—__—_ 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Ade, 

brining 

“*I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JosePru E. Foster, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


90 Ere Fine Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures only ly 10c. 
Geo. Falkenstein, 1920 No. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


STAMP Agents wanted to nen Moat sheets on 


com.25 per ct. Green & Medford,Mass. 


A DAY at home selling the Nickel Tidy Hol- 
der. Sells at sight. Sample mailed for 16 cents in 
2-cent ae W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


$5 i a day. Samples worth 92. 15 FREE. 


hy not under horses’ feet rite Brewster 


























ee. T. 8. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalogue, de ;, Stamps on approv al to re sponsible par- 
Free. PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, W: 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








The Best Remedy | 


OR Sore Eyes, Cancerous Humors, 
Prurigo, and other manifestations 

of depraved blood, is Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Used persistently, according to 
directions, ft effectually eradicates all 
traces of disease, and restores the suf- 
ferer to a sound and healthy condition. 


“TI hereby certify that I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with excellent suc- 
cess, for a cancerous humor, or, as it 
seemed to be, canceron mylip. Shortl 
after using this remedy the sore heale 
1 believe that the disease is entirely 
cured, and consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
to be an infallible remedy for all kinds 
of eruptions caused by impure blood.” 
Charles G. Ernberg, Vasa, Minn. 


“For years my blood was in an un- 
healthy condition. After having tried 
other medicines without success, I have 
lately taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
with the best results. I think this med- 
icine is the only blood-purifier that can 
be absolutely relied upon.””—Mrs. Oliver 
Valentine, 144 Quincy st., Brookiyn, 
New York. 

“A neighbor of ours who was rendered 
nearly blind from scrofula, was entirely 
cured by using three bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—Stephens & Best, Drug- | 
gists, Ball Play, Tenn. 


“For several years afflicted with dis- | 


orders of the blood, I have received 
more benefit from the use of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla than from all other medicines.” 
. Rice, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 


Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





APRIL 25, 1889. 








Taken in Season, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla arrests blood- 

poisoning before it pervades the system. 

Don’t delay till the forces of nature are 
exhausted and there 
is nothing to work 
on. Begin at once 
the use of this medi- 
cine, and be sure 
you take no other 
to counteract ite 
effects. 


* Ayer’s Sarsapa- 

:Tilla cured me of a 

E bad case of blood- 

{poisoning and re- 

stored me to health. 

My system was 

saturated with a 

= poison which all or- 

dinary remedies failed to reach, but 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla did the work com- 

pletely. This was twenty-one years 

ago, and no symptoms of the disease 

have since appeared. I have recom- 

mended this wonderful medicine to 
hundreds of people, similarly afilicted, 
and always with the most satisfactor, 
results.”—A. H. Christy, Bourbon, Ind. 





“For many years I was troubled with 
scrofulous complaints. Hearing Ayer’s 
| Sarsaparilla very highly recommended, 
I decided to try it, and have done so 
with the most gratifying effects. I am 
convinced that Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


is the best possible blood-medicine.” — 
John W. Starr, Laconia, Ind. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








LAFAYETTE co LLEGE, 


Four Courses. — ra Rhy .™ Catalogue, ap- 
ply to J. H. M. KNOX, D. D., LL. D., President. 


W ANTED i=: at once, everywhere, an Agent, 


man or woman. Profitable bus- 
iness. Liberal Pa 
not necess: cial inducement to TEACHER: 
end STU en S for Summer. Give references. 
H. WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


(00 BOOK-AGENTS WANTED fo: New 


PICTORIAL BOOK. 
Will SALARY $50. to $100, PER MONTH. Address 
pay 4. D. THOMPSON PUB. CO.,ST.LOUIS,MO, 
TAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 
ys Persia, osnia, hy - —— p, Ecua- 
dor, Bul, Br. N.B Borneo, &c., 25c. from Mexico 
J &c., 10c. i e new Leepase Price-list 
furkey wanted ai r cent. commission. 
‘Standard Stamp Co., 1115 Bp. 9th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


for Cotton, Silk 


PERFECTION DYES and 4a 3 Send 


sam yt of color wanted and we will match it. 
r Cotton, Fast Pink for Wool and Silk. 
P’kg., ec cts.; 1 doz. 80 cts. oy mail. Agents — 
w. Vv. CUSHING & CO., FOXCROFT, MA 
can become an artist et oii by 
—_< Filmagraph Designs with free 
4 for coloring. Sold by F. W. Co. and 
payee olds Co., New York and Chicago, and all other 
Artist Material dealers, Sample by mail, 23-cent stamps. 
Circular free. Read Manfg Co., 102 High Street, Boston. 


RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Pray ted Printers’ JUSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c, 19 Murray &t., N.Y. 
(2 Samples of Serap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 


REELY’S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18c.] 715 Wasb’n Street, Boston. 


Any little BOY or CIRL 
suffering from weak eyes will get instant relief by using 
THOMPSON’S EYE WATER. 

John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 


CORSETS | 1 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them, 


AN EGG DETECTOR 23 


the tale and rey iter rly Worthless, a. ‘aa 
My azievon, 

















Devoe & 























~ 
jiculars wil a 
INGLE de SPRING GUN co. 
LADI ap pont. 





Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
. ilogaes Ye Speakers. Best 
Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
STAMP ne all different, worth from 1 ct. 
to 5c. each, 25c.; 50 var. U. S. 27c.; 2 
Baham ey £9 Coat, We. ; 8 Brazil, 10c.; 5 Siam, 25c.; 3 
Samoa, 1} ‘hina. 345 Hawaii, 10c.; Large Tlius. 
ties. £ wards, Peeke Co., 3 Calumet Ave., Chicago, lil, 
ENSIONS for Soldiers, Sailors, 
their widows or parents. 
Pensions Increased. Discharges procured. 
No pension, No fee. Latest Jaw, son Dc 

66 
IT’S ENCLISH Y’ KNOW!” 
The wonderful self-threading needle. CAN BE 
THREADED IN THE DARK. Sample ~ kage for 10 
cents; 3 for 2 cents; and one dozen for 75 cents. Agents 
wanted, Cassgreen Mfg. Co., 26 S. Water St., Cleveland, O, 





EVERYBODY SAYS, 


and what everybody says must be true, that we have the 
best twenty-cent collection of scrap pictures in the mar- 
ket. You ought cond fora ackuge, ‘ou will be more 
than pleased. ON & PINDER, Lowell,Mass. 


THE SELF- THREADING NEEDLE 
preserves failing sight, helps 


pod som. gues 4-4 
canvassers. Sample package,, 5c. 
Stamps taken. Stayner & Cow, Grovidonss.| R. 1 


DYSPEPSIA, 


TIDIGESTION CONSTTEATION cad SICK 
¢ause and Treatment. Send for 
Pang yo A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 


end Type-Writing 

Three an 
Hoven’ s Sys 

ware set self-teaching 

8.; both arts, 20 cts. 

Ie CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


MOUNT SHASTA CHEWING GUM. 


Made from the natural exudation of the Pinus Sabi- 
niana or Nut-Bearing pine % California, which grows on 
the foothills surrounding Mt. Shasta. The purest and 
best flavored gum known. Contains valuable medicinal 
properties for throat troubles. For sale everywhere, 
or sample box mailed for 20 cents. 


STEARNS & BROWNLEY, Redding, Cal. 


— LINDSAY PIN C) 


Is the best Safety 3 Pin in use. Ppenetoomee either side. 
us your address and receive set of ae 1 


 TWITCHELL & SON, 








GhORT- “HAND | 


lessons, either, ar 

















Send 
Union Ray, Conn. 





ne 
PIN YOUR CUFF 

Use Basastabie Cuff Holders; Fit =o Style 

No pins, no buttoning, no sewing. ‘Sampl ie pair ise. 2 

pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 

wanted. aoe: & CO., Providence, RB. L 


~T0 HOUSEKEEPE pa STO poke seat BU 


EVODINE ts: ESiitvas IVE. A 








A SUPERB PHOTO- 


GRAVURE PORTRAIT of MR. BENN PITM AN 


given to every subscriber to the PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
for 1889. Specimen ‘y & of oe ay sent FREE. $1.50 a year. 
Address JEROME B. HOWARD. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR, | 7 
Corks lifted out whole. 
Only play to do it. 
qs" Wa nahington | st. Boston.” 


, Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 








Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1. 00, 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Cong _ 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


— d STEREOPTICONS a PricseV Views Plussras- 
ing every — ectfor PUBLIC EXH 

ete, wd table as man say elie ca, ONS, 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 

Sree. McALLIST ER‘ Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


LADIES 


GREATAMERICAN Greatest inducements 
orders for our celebrated 
Coffees and EMI 


Powders. 
GET PREM UM 27. 
full particulars 


Pon 289,New ang 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 34 minute, 
Made in 4g the usual time. 

Put on in 42 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 


ever 
715 i+ St., Boston, 


The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, crapets or 
grocer hasn’t “Th adjy” 
ou can get five Re as 
large as this advertisement by 
[neg your add 
ee two-cent stamps to 
H. D. SMITH “LD. SMITH « CO, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them a_ 1 up. Our bangs keep in 
shape sim > Mh. mbing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue o latest Sayles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


Ss. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 


36 N. EiantH Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FREE OAL 


a published in book form; 160 pag be ° | Bn SAVE El R 


It tells wholesale prices a Witches. pote 
Ticewaxe and everything in Jewelry line. Sent for 25¢, 
oh may me which we refund on first order. We dothis 
to bar out triflers. JOS. P. WATHIER & CO., Wholesale 
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qu ee - A. 


nm 
proves tsurests A A full, 
shost poverful ono aa HEL 


& C@., Philada. 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
BOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDs DEALERS. 


AMPLE, AID, CENTS. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., $6 Market St., CHICAGO. 


6é 

7 OUR PUN oH ONAL BALL GAME” 

ots of 

OVeL AY EXcIT and BASE BALL, 

oe ahEh, ant SACI TING, & ieee highly. Ty Send 
- fo’ 

with dice, Re. Delany & Co., 64 Senton & St., i, Philadelphia hia 


Wickeled elf-Iniking Stamp aia | na 


ame,Town & Stateon,2 $c. Clubof7,$1.35 
orstamp pink ree Withclub orders 


gente tamp Co. Nen ow hy i pg py 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
AND CAMES, 


A Book that is needed in every house, pa arge 
ages, over 8,000 illustrations, beautiful ithomraah 
covers and insets. It is the largest, most complete, and 
prettiest book ever published, with prices complete on 
all out and indoor games, novelties, &c. To introduce it 
pad ws out B 4 ~~ address Ld the next te months 
‘ourth its va! es y mail, postage pa ao 
PECK & SNYDER, 468 Nassau Strect, N 

















» 178 W. Madison St., Chieago, Ill. | Estab’d 1874. 


TURE 


A Cured with mee by Dr. en 4 
Electro-Magneti Belt- 

bined. Guaranteed the only one is 

the Shee  Sonerating a . 

a Magnet Sci- 

entific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 

Eiteciive. Avoid a frauds: Over 9.000 cured. Send 

r pamp. eetriec Belts for Diseases. 

Or. HORNE. | INVENTOR. 191 WABASH Ave.. CHicaca. 


A 365.00 
Pereres Machine! 
oO 





4 ibTeans chinen Scale. 

other A) ‘Articles to 
usual prices, Send for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago. 


DB. Pi tu SONS 
beak treet, 


RED CLOVER | BLOSSOMS, 
and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
» aL the em, The Best 
nown, Cures 
1 Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, sia, Sick 
Headache, Constipat on, Piles, 











me ing Cough, and ali 
ood Diseases. Send for 


acu: Mention Companion. 





SHEETS OF FOREIGN STAMPS. 


Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed. 
135 varieties, including Mexico, South and Central 
America, all genuine, and a stamp album for 25 cts.; 
10 Mexico, 7 cts.; 8 Ecuador, 10 cts.; 5 Peru, 5cts. Sample 
copy of the largest stamp journal published sent free. 

. H. Mekeel, Turner Building, St. Louis, Mo. 




















A CURE for| A Priceless 
i b ney en ¢ *<-aees 
ed 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
TH READ full directions for making. Buy 


Rheumatism,| Boon to those 
if Liver and Skin|who are un- 
ailed fr 
L—— * BATH & CHAIR Go., New Haven, Conn. 
A NEW pEsr in the WORL 
bleached and white. Dll’d 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
of - des > —- = 
Ss 0 t spor oO 
FOR CROCHETING. Yards, and locents tor 
Make your address lain, including State. Address, 


[| Diseases, Ete. jable to walk. 
D. 
TWILLED Makes SPLENDID LACE. 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
yards, and 10 cents for book. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 








use BIXBY "ROYAL POLISH 10m Las: 


» WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


k and Painful Kidneys, Aching Sides, 
Bae rr Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shi and Muscu- 
lar Pains, relieved in one minute by the 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only instantaneous pain-killing, strength- 
ening plaster. 25 cts.; 5 for At druggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND C HEMICAL Co., BOSTON. 


HAVE A REAL 


BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices are 
not high either. 

Send for catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 


OOK wvove. 











NO SMOKE. 
NO SMELL. 
NO SOOT. 
NO ASHES. 


Send for Catalogues and 
terms to Agents, 


National Vapor Stove & Recto Co., 


Successors to Hull Vapor Stove Co., 
1118 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


The Vacuum Tipped “Arrow 


with Gun or Pistol and Target for 
A BIRTHDAY CIFT. 
Pleases every r sale by_all dealers. 


Mailed f t 
feiied foe‘ cent ELASTIC TLE COMPANY, 


woonD’s 
Acme Mocha & Java 











OFFEE 
is the tt oh ideal of a 


delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-lb. air- 
tight cans, retaining all 
the aroma, flavor and 
strength. If you really 
yn ye ood Cup 

Coffee cut this out 
and insist on having 
this brand. 


Thomas Wood & Co. Boston. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle, 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 





| sure that “Improved Lotta” 
| is stamped on each Bustle. 


If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
spring, or 63 cents for er and 
. Boston, Mass. 


we will send, h poet. paid, by by mail 
Columbia r Co., Sole M’f’r’s _Mass. 


A$10, BOOK f=" 25c. 


lins Manual of Useful Ful Information 
and World’s Atlas contains the cream o 
body delighted with 
ractical knowl 
- — subjects. It has @ million facts 
ue toeveryone. 50 Full-Page 
oe: Maps and description of every 
country in the world. It is a handsome 
volume of 440 es bound in silk —_ 
and contains every thing that you need 
know. Nearly half a million sold in ° 
months. We guarantee no such book has 
ever before been published, and will refund 
the money to anyone dissatisfied. 
P wanted vey! Spader ‘One 
agent sold 2806 copies in 
Washington, Another 700 in Springfield. Send 25c. for agente terms 
and a copy bound in Limp cloth, or 50. for a copy in library style. 


LAIRD & LEE, 203 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 








BEAUTY <r POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
| DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.} 





; ____ No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











